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Accurate Proportioning 
at Minimum Expense 


Schaffer Poidometers not only provide a reliable means 
of accurately proportioning both raw and finished ma- 
terials, but they do so at exceedingly low cost. In most 
- instances the installation of Poidometers pays for itself 
by the saving in labor in handling materials. 


The Automatic Feeder, Weigher and Conveyor 


Cement Mills Are Using Over 200 Schaffer Poidometers 


They find them a most economical means of providing 
the more accurate proportioning made necessary by 
the new standards of cement manufacture. Poidometers 
assist in improving the quality of cement without add- 
ing to its manufacturing costs. 


Let us send you our catalog number 75. It will 
furnish you the details of how the Poidometer 
increases the accuracy of proportioning materials 
at the same time that it reduces the cost. 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER COMPANY 


2818 Smallman Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REE BAG ELEVATOR SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING PLANT FLIGHT CONVEYOR 


The Link-Belt Age 


£) anes! the heavy lifting and carrying are done by 
elevators and conveyors—thus is labor assisted, 
and old-time drudgery avoided. 


Automobiles, stoves, pianos, batteries, etc., are assem- 
bled in quantity on continuously-moving conveyors. 


Coal cars are unloaded mechanically through their 
hopper bottoms and with conveyors, or else the whole 
car is overturned by means of a mechanical dumper. 


No longer do we dig ditches and cellars by pick and 
shovel. It is the day of the power shovel. 


This Age of Machinery and Mechanical Handling is 
an era that is in marked contrast with the day—not 
long ago—of long hours,small pay,and hand handling. 


Link-Belt is indeed happy that it has had such a large 

: : part in assisting men to do more work with greater 

Wes ie / | ease, and in helping industry to speed up production 
Sy as well as lower its handling costs. 


The experience of more than half a century is em- 
bodied in the design and construction of Link-Belt 
Ye Elevating, Conveying, Excavating, and Power Trans- 
—_>| _ pe ib dats : 
NERRINGEONEGERL mitting Machinery. 
SPEED REDUCER 


tel And with such a complete and varied line to select 


from, Link-Belt Engineers are free to render unpreju- 
diced advice as to the type of equipment that should 
be used. 


EVNKS Seis ComMirPy Anise 


Leading Manufacturers of 
Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W.Hunting Park Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 19th & Harrison Sts. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


CRAWLER SHOVEL _ PORTABLE LOADER ~~ _ JAK-TUNG TRUCK = COMPLETE TIPPLE 
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The Cement Mill Edition of Concrete is edited exclusively 
for those interested:in the manufacture .of cement. Its 


discussions of plant design, manage- 


the materials they produce. 
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The Cement Mill Edition’ also contains all the material 
published in the corresponding Regular Edition and so 
provides news of the uses and merchandising of the ma- 
terials whose manufacture is discussed in the Mill Edition. 
The Regular Section furnishes mill operating officials and 
mill executives valuable points of contact with the users of 
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COATES 


GRINDING MEDIA 


Years of specialization in meeting cement mill 
requirements have enabled us to develop a line 
of grinding bodies which are unusually well 
suited to the conditions which exist in cement 
plants. 


We meet your requirements in 


QUALITY, EFFICIENCY 
and PRICE 


Some of our grinding bodies are very low in price, and 
some comparatively high; but service considered, 
every slug or ball we have to offer is economical for 
the purpose it is intended to serve. 


Our line includes all sizes of balls and slugs as 
follows: 

CARBEX FORGED STEEL BALLS—7,-in., 1-in., 
1%-in., 1%-in., 214-in., 3-in., 3%4-in., 4-in., 5-in. 
diameter. 

“TUNGSCO” Steel Nuggets—5gx1 in., 34x1™% in., 
1x1% in., 114x13% in. 

If you will let us know what your grinding require- 
ments are, we shall be glad to submit prices on same. 
We carry ample stocks and can make prompt ship- 
ments. 


Coates Steel Products Co. 


Largest Manufacturer of 
Grinding Media Exclusively 


Greenville. Illinois 
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The New Laboratory 


of the 
Valley Forge Cement Company 


Modern Laboratory Designed and Equipped to Secure 
Accuracy in Testing Serves Eastern Cement Plant 


By W. H. ANDREWS 
Supervising Chemist, Valley Forge Cement Co. 


HE laboratory of the Valley Forge Cement Company general. It was designed and arranged with the thought 
at West Conshohocken, Pa., presents a number of of convenience and is complete in most details that are 
features of interest to chemists and the cement industry in considered necessary to make possible accurate analytical 


The reinforced concrete laboratory and office building of the Valley Forge Cement Company at West Conshohocken, Pa, 
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work as well as uniform physical testing. The equipment 
was given very careful consideration and all apparatus 
was chosen with regard to its reliability and accuracy. 

The building is of concrete construction with cement 
shingle roof. It is conveniently placed in 
sampling, being nearly equidistant from kilns, mill room, 
coal grinding department and slurry tanks, 

The entrance is through a hall 8 ft. wide leading directly 
to the chief chemist’s office, which is a glass enclosure 
affording a view on three sides of both the chemical and 
physical departments. A door leads from the chief chem- 


The Valley Forge physical 
laboratory, having a wall 
table on three sides 
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Looking from the physical 
laboratory through the 
office to 
the chemical laboratory at 
the Pennsylvania plant 


chief chemist’s 


ist’s office into the chemical laboratory, but the side toward 
the physical laboratory is glassed off completely. Neces- 
sary communication is carried on through a small aper- 
ture. This arrangement cuts off the physical side entirely 
from the chemical and reduces the chance of dirt and dust 
entering the chemical side. 


Chemical Room 


The chemical room is 23 ft. by 23 ft. in size with a wall 
table on three sides of the room. The furniture is by the 
Laboratory Furniture Company of Long Island City, New 
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York, the drawers being on ball bearings. The table tops 
are of white glazed tile. Features of particular interest 
are, first, the walls which are of white-cement asbestos 


Another view of the chem- 
ical laboratory, whose 


equipment is described 


below 


wall tile and second, the floors which are of cement-asbestos 
lumber, cut in tile form and colored red. Both the above 
products are manufactured by the Keasbey-Mattison Com- 
pany. The hood is also of asbestos lumber, being fabri- 
cated from Transite made by the Johns-Manville Company. 


The balance table is supported by heavy pipe supports, 
and is of alberene stone on which is laid a layer of felt 
covered with plate glass. The balance table is so placed 
and the balances so arranged that weighing can be carried 
on from two sides. The hot air and gases from the hood 
are exhausted by a motor driven fan and are discharged 
into a large flue. A large metal cabinet with glass doors, 
serves as a container for the supply of chemicals. When 
not in use all chemicals and apparatus are removed from 
the desk tops and placed in the drawers and enclosed com- 
partments. 

The sink and drain boards are of slate with water taps 
of chrome nickel. The lighting is of the indirect type, 
affording uniform vision in all parts of the room. 


Physical Testing Rooms 


The physical testing department consists of two rooms, 
with swinging doors between. One room, 23 ft. by 19 ft. 
in size, has wall tables oh two sides. This room is used 
for briquette, pat and cylinder making and for the drying 
and preparing of the slurry for testing. The work desks 
are topped with sections of heavy plate glass on which the 
mortar for test pieces is mixed and molded. These glass 
insets are surrounded with white glazed tile. In this room 
are also the boiler for the steam test, the moist cabinet, 
the breaking machine, and large hot plates for drying the 
slurry samples. 

The moist cabinet is of alberene stone with felt curtain 
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in rear of all compartments over which is thrown a con- 
stant spray of 70 deg. water regulated by a Powers thermo- 
static water controller. 


Fineness determinations are made 


in a soundproof compartment which houses the fineness 
balances and rotap machine. 


Machinery Room 


The second physical testing room contains the grinding 
and crushing machinery, also a 200,000 Ib. Riehle 
Brothers, three-screw compression machine. The briquette 
tanks are of slate and fitted with outlets so that they can 
be easily cleaned. 


A corner of the physical laboratory at the West Conshohocken 
plant 


Another feature of interest is the toilet and locker room. 
This room contains shower stalls, wash basins, toilets and 
lockers. The floors, walls and shower enclosures are of 
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cement tile. It is reached from the main hall and is easily 
accessible from all departments. 

The revised standard specifications for portland cement 
call for increased strength and a uniform high quality 


Other equipment of the physical laboratory 


product at all times. The new requirements not only 
necessitate improved methods and added care in the man- 
ufacturing process, but eternal vigilance and uniform in- 
terpretation and execution of the methods of sampling and 
testing must be closely followed, if results obtained by the 
many laboratories engaged in this work are to he 
compared, 

These factors, together with the pre-testing by the user 
of a large percentage of cement shipments, fully justify 
the detailed attention given to the design and equipment 
of the above described cement plant laboratory. 

The laboratory has been inspected by a representative 
of the Cement Reference Laboratory of Washington, and 
the different machines have been calibrated and the 
methods used have been observed and criticized. The 
molds, breaking machines, steam boilers, balances, etc., 
carry the stamp of this reference laboratory. 

Cement manufacturers recognize the constantly increas- 
ing importance of proper supervision in this particular 
branch of the business and for that reason maintain a 
trained force in the chemical and physical departments— 
men qualified to accurately conduct analyses and tests in 
accordance with the prescribed standard specifications. 
The laboratory is in charge of M. D. Olver, chief chemist. 
Walter Heck is first assistant chemist and Wm. McKeever 
is analyst. The physical work is supervised by James 


Mellon. 


Soviet Awards Contract for Four 
Cement Plants to Chicago Firm 


The soviet government of Russia on November 11th 
awarded a contract for the construction of four cement 
plants of modern design to the MacDonald Engineering 
Company of Chicago, Illinois. Several million dollars 
worth of American machinery will be used. The plants 
will increase the present yearly Russian output of 15,000,- 
000 barrels to 21,000,000. 

One plant will be located at Kertch on the Black sea, 
where Gen. Wrangel’s anti-revolutionary troops were 
driven out of Russia by a Red army. Another will be at 
Spartak, 75 miles from Moscow; a third at Kashira, 130 
miles from Moscow, and the fourth east of the Ural moun- 
tains, 

Under the terms of the contract, which runs for three 
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years, one plant will be equipped entirely with American 
machinery. If this machinery proves more efficient than 
European machinery, American equipment will be used 
entirely in the erection of the three other plants. 

The amount of the contract is placed at $110,000,000. 
In addition to cement plants, it provides for the construc- 
tion of grain elevators, flour mills, and other industrial 
developments. The company will be paid on a cost basis 
plus a fixed fee that is said to be the largest ever paid by 
the soviet government. Payments will be made in dollars 
through the Chase National bank of New York periodi- 
cally. The company will have its headquarters in Moscow, 
with Vice President Carter in charge. 


J. B. John Named Head of New 
Medusa-Newaygo-Manitowoc 


Company 

Following the consolidation of the Newaygo Portland 
Cement Company of Michigan and the Manitowoc Port- 
land Cement Company of Wisconsin with the Medusa 
Portland Cement Company, Cleveland, Ohio, J. B. John 
was elected president on October 23rd. 
_ Officers named in addition to President John include 
EK. J. Maguire, vice president and treasurer; Charles C. 
West, vice president; W. B. Newberry, assistant general 
manager; P. G. Dawson, secretary; Frederic Pickford, as- 
sistant secretary; Henry Jeavons, assistant treasurer. 

Directors of the combined companies include Alva Brad- 
ley, A. C. Dustin, E. B. Greene, E. S. Hanson, W. G. 
Mather, J. B. John, E. J. Maguire and W. B. Newberry, 
Cleveland; Charles C. West, former president of the Mani- 
towoc Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; L. E. Geer, vice 
president and treasurer of the same company; Dan P. 
Eells, vice president of the Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil-, 
waukee, Wis. 


Penn-Dixie Sales Increase; Price 


Reductions Lower Earnings 

The report of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries for the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 30th, shows a consolidated net profit of $686,072 
after depreciation, depletion, interest and federal taxes, 
equivalent to $5.05 a share on 135,888 shares of 7 per 
cent preferred stock. 

According to company officials there has been an in- 
crease in sales volume recently, but continued price reduc- 
tions by competing companies has seriously affected earn- 
ings. Prices in the East were recently reduced 20 to 30 
cents a barrel, and in the Midwest 25 to 30 cents. During 
the 12 months reported, prices have been reduced 25 cents 
a barrel in the Southwest. . 

At the close of the period, the Penn-Dixie ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities stood at 11 to 1. 


Atlas Buys Minnesota Farm Land for 


New Plant 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company on November 2nd 


completed the purchase of over 1200 acres of Minnesota 


farm land on which a plant for the manufacture of port- 
land cement will be erected. The acreage comprises eight 
farms near Rochester and the small town of Chester, on 
Chicago and North Western Railroad right-of-way. The 
purchase price is placed at about $100,000. 

One and one-half million dollars will be expended in 
the construction of a plant which will have a daily output 
of 2,500 barrels of cement. About 400 workmen will be 
employed. 


iciency of a Tube Mill 


A Report of Some Researches Made to Determine the 
| Action of Tube Mill Charges 


By DIPL.-ING. OESTERLIN 


N an article entitled “Contribution to the Tube Mill 

Theory,” which appeared in Zement dated March 14, 
No, 11, Naske seeks to prove that the generally accepted 
theory of the grinding process inside a tube mill does not 
correspond with reality. The proof lies in that the dif- 
ference between the theoretically computed and the actual 
power consumption—taking into account the friction— 
is so great that the surplus power of some 190 per cent 
can only be accounted for by refuting the old theory of 
the grinding process in part or in toto. The fundamental 
principle of the latter is that disintegration of the rock 
inside the mill is accomplished only by the “inclined” 
impact. This basic idea is entirely correct. Practical 
experience also shows that not only the impact, but the 
friction as well is instrumental in this disintegration and 
that the effect of the latter is increased with increasing 
fineness. Unfortunately, in his purely theoretical discus- 
cussion, Naske starts out with some erroneous assumptions 
which work to confuse the final result. 


Work Performed in Tube Mills 


Nilsson correctly states that the mill does two kinds of 


work: first, the lifting of a certain charge of balls with the: 


angular velocity of the mill up to the release of the charge 
due to rotation of the mill and its free fall; second, the 
accelerating of the dropped balls until they acquire the 
angular velocity of the mill and move upwards. 


A third kind of work, not mentioned by Nilsson, is the 
destruction of the velocity of the ascending charge, wher- 
ever it has a component directed against the rotation of the 
drum. This work may be neglected for it is not only 
slight, but because the various components tend to neutral- 
ize one another. In this connection the correct computa- 
tion of the impact of the dropping charge may be dis- 
cussed. 


As the total work performed by the tube mill—disre- 
garding friction—consists only of the lifting and accelerat- 
ing work, it appears unnecessary to decide on the correct 
computation of the shock, since the computation of the 
work of lifting is so much simpler. At the moment when 
a ball is lifted high enough to assume the course of free 
fall, the work required is completed and the power con- 
sumption remains unaffected by considerations of whether 
we deal with elastic or inelastic impact, straight or in- 
clined, centrally or eccentrically applied. The nature of 
‘the shock may have an effect of the third class of work, 
but, as mentioned above, it is slight and can be neglected. 


The friction between the charge units and between these 
and the walls of the mill, as well as the nature of the 
material to be ground have an important effect on the 
process of grinding. It is well known that cylpebs have 
an entirely different action on a hardened steel lining, 
which after a short period of grinding shows a relatively 
low coefficient of friction, than on a silex lining. These 
varying conditions of friction become manifest in the num- 
ber of balls carried upwards per revolution of the mill. 


Translated from Zement. 


The depth of load in a mill is also of influence, as with 
increasing depth, the friction of the lowest layers of the 
charge is increased. Thus, in summarizing, one may say 
that: the number of balls carried away and discharged as 
free falling bodies per revolution of the mill depends on 
the r.p.m. of the mill; on the nature of the mill lining; 
on the nature of the charge; on the amount of load; on 
the coefficients of friction between lining and charge and 
between the charge units and, finally, on the nature of the 
material to be ground. 

In observing the operation of a tube mill, specially ad- 
justed for such observations, one becomes aware of a con- 
dition which is of utmost importance in the attempt to 
compute the required power; namely, that a certain num- 
ber of balls upon dropping down do not immediately 
acquire the angular velocity of the mill, but remain at 
the foot of the parabolic curves of their free fall, being 
apparently tossed around following no fixed law, until in 
accordance with the conditions enumerated above (particu- 
larly the friction between the lining and the charge), they 
gain the velocity of the mill. It may be observed further 
that the inner layers of the charge slide off one another 
and off balls of other layers, so that they are not com- 
pletely lifted by the mill rotation and discharged into 
space. Depending upon the lining, the revolutions per 
minute and the nature of the material to be ground, the 
entire ascending charge is sometimes observed to drop. 
producing a noise familiar to any operator. 


Classification of Charge Units 

Classifying the above information, the charge units of 
a rotating tube mill may be divided as follows: 

Group 1: The charge units ascending with the angular 
velocity of the mill, which may slide off under special 
conditions. 


Group 2: The charge units dropping as free falling 
bodies. 
Group 3: The charge units moving about irregularly 


at the foot of the parabola of free fall; these have not yet 
acquired the velocity of the mill. 

Group 4: The charge units rolling off the inner layers. 

The balls of groups 1 and 2 must be identical in number 
and weight. The number of balls in group 3 depends 
upon friction and nature of the lining. The number of 
balls in group 4 may become equal to zero. These ob- 
servations and conclusions show definitely that a com- 
putation of power required based on charge units in groups 
1 and 2 alone—i. e., an ideal condition—cannot be ex- 
pected to correspond to a practically obtained value. 

Let us study the distribution of the balls in groups 1 to 
4 in the tube mill under observation. Naske assumes that 
all balls make one complete revolution per revolution of 
the mill. This would do away with groups 2, 3 and 4, 
leaving the balls apparently stuck to the lining; no free 
fall could be imagined under such conditions. Therefore, 
his computations cannot be correct. 

On the other hand, Nilsson in his basically correct 
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analysis determines with the aid of a graphic method the 
number of balls making up the ascending charge and al- 
lows them to be carried upwards with each revolution of 
the mill. He takes twice that number of balls for the work 
of acceleration. To this work performed he adds the 
percentage of 2000 kg. material, which he assumes fed to 
the mill. 

One may note that the quantity of material of 2000 kg. 
fed into a tube mill is excessive for a 6750 kg. charge; 
1100 kg. material would be a more reasonable figure. 
Also it is impossible to imagine that the number of balls 
making up the ascending current at any moment is re- 
peated with every revolution of the mill. This is an error, 
to which Nilsson himself refers in part. Also the number 
of accelerated and lifted balls must naturally be the same, 
as theoretically only the accelerated balls can be lifted at 
all. In view of these erroneous assumptions the fine 
agreement obtained between theory and practice in this 
case must be considered accidental. 

Observations show that some of the balls in group 1 
make as many as 2 revolutions per mill revolution. On 
the average these balls are lifted between 1 and 2 times 
per mill revolution. The exact number can be established 
by such observations. 


Layers of Charge Units 


Considering the ascending and falling balls at any one 
moment, we find that, according to Nilsson, 23 balls move 
along the periphery of the drum, i. e., in the outer layer 
of the charge; the next layer contains 21, to which 10 
and 9 balls correspond in the respective curves of free 
drop. This leaves about 7 balls, which Nilsson distributes 
by locating 5 in the ascending charge and placing 2 on 
the free drop curve. In attempting to construct a diagram 
for any given moment, one can get along with 18 balls 
in the second layer, while a complete third layer would 
take about 14 balls. It becomes obvious that this example 
of a mill using 6750 kg. balls is not favorable for pur- 
poses of computation. Whether one figures with Nilsson, 
assuming (23 + 10) + (21 + 9) +4 7 balls or, as ap- 
pears more rational in the author’s opinion, assuming 
(23 + 10) + (18 + 8) + 11 balls, there remains an 
insufficient number for a complete third layer. Therefore, 
one cannot assume a general diagrammatic view showing 
an inner layer with (5 + 2) or (8 + 3) balls, for, while 
this may occur, it does not represent the average condition, 
which may form the basis of a computation. The end is 
more nearly approached, if, instead of a complete third 
layer, one deals with 8/14 of a layer. The movement of 
the balls can then be assumed to take place as follows: 

A diagram of group 1 shows a “strip” in the longi- 
tudinal direction of the mill which contains 96 balls. 
2 8/14 = 2.57 ball layers contain 2.57 & 96 = 246 balls. 
As these 246 balls have the angular velocity of the mill, 
the path of these three “strips” of balls, measured along 
the average diameter x K (1000 — 3 X 62.5) & 34 = 
x X 812.5 & 34 mm. per minute. This path is traversed 
per minute by 


aX 812.5 & 34 


62.5 


ball strips. Therefore the number of balls carried up- 
wards per minute is: 


246 X  X 812.5 X 34 


62.5 


However, the mill contains only 6750 balls. These must, 
therefore, be lifted an average number of times per min- 


= 340,000 balls 
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ute equal to 340,000 + 6750 = 50.5 times. Reduced 
to the number of revolutions per minute made by the mill 
itself, the balls are accelerated and carried upwards 
50.5 + 34 = 1.48 times per mill revolution. 


Working Weight of the Charge 


In a further consideration of the work performed in 
lifting the balls, one must note, contrary to Nilsson, that 
the working height is not that from the center of the 
lowest ball to the center of the upper ball along the cor- 
responding curve, but that it must be measured from the 
center of the ball hitting the wall of the drum or the ad- 
joining layer to the center of the ball in the corresponding 
path curve at the moment when it leaves the wall of the 
drum or the adjoining layer. This distance is equal to 
about 0.705 m. in the outer layer; to about 0.59 in the 
next and to about 0.49 m. in the inner layer. As not only 
the balls of group | are lifted 50.5 times per minute, but 
the balls of the entire charge go through the same move- 
ment, the work performed may be expressed as follows: 

Ist layer: (23 + 10) 0.705 = 23.3 m.kg. 

2nd layer: (18 + 8) X 0.59 = 15.3 m.kg. 

3rd layer: 8/14 (8 + 3) & 0.49 = 3.1 m.kg. 

A vertical layer performs = 41.7 m.kg. 

The work throughout the mill is 96 « 41.7 = 4000 
m.kg. or 


4000 50.5 
60 & 75 
The work of lifting the material is: 
45 X 1100 
6750 


The total work of lifting is 52.3 hp. 

In computing the work of accelerating, the author as- 
sumes the peripheral velocities assumed by Nilsson and 
obtains: 


Ist layer: 
23 + 10 1.667? 
——_—_—' = 4.68 m.kg. 
g 2 
2nd layer: 
18+ 8 $55" 
oan GEL = 1L9nkp; 
g 2 
3rd layer: 8/14 
8+ 3 1.445? ‘ 
x = 0.67 m.kg. 
g 2 


A vertical layer performs = 8.54 m.kg. 
The work of the mill is 96 & 8.54 = 820 m.kg. or 


820 X 50.5 
———__—— = 9.2 hp. 
60 X 75 
The corresponding work for the material used is: 
9.2 x 1100 
————————_=— 15 hp. 
6750 


The total work of accelerating is 10.7 hp. 


Total Power Required 


The total power required by the mill—disregarding 
friction—is thus 63 hp. According to Naske’s measure- 
ments the mill requires 55 — 8 = 47 hp. operating with- 
out friction. The computed value thus shows a surplus 
power of 16 hp. or 34 per cent. The ratio of computed 
accelerating to computed lifting is 10.7 : 52.3 = 1: 4.9. 
The result obtained shows that the movement of the charge 
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inside the mill in question cannot conform to the diagram 
discussed, but must assume other courses. It is probable 
that the number of balls acquiring velocity is greater than 
that of the balls reaching the point where free fall begins, 
but that the average final velocity of the accelerated balls 
is considerably below the angular velocity of the mill 
drum. The total work of lifting is, therefore, less, yet a 
certain number of balls fall in groups 3 and 4 and must 
be considered. The exact nature of these relations and 
the distribution cannot be determined analytically. 
An analytic determination only goes to prove that within 
the mill in question one deals not only with a free fall 
but with a sliding and rolling action as well. 

The author agrees wholeheartedly with Naske, who 
quotes Dr. Goslich’s statement in his reply article in No. 
18 of Zement of May 2nd, in saying that a well planned 
experiment is of greater value than the most elaborately 
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worked out formula. This statement is particularly 
adapted to the field of rock grinding, where the practice 
still presents amazing results upsetting all theories. On 
the other hand, it is frequently the case that the nature of 
progress achieved by the cut-and-try method becomes 
understood only at a later date through analytical studies. 
which help readjust practical conditions after they have 
assumed an erroneous course. Computations of the power 
consumption of a tube mill cannot be made at a desk 
alone. If they are to be of any use, these computations 
should go hand in hand with direct. observations. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that the studies of tube mills an- 
nounced by Naske will greatly extend our knowledge of 
their performance. This seems the more desirable, as it 
will enable a buyer to form a better judgment of the 
service of a mill and will prevent unscrupulous dealers 
from offering guarantees beyond reason. 


Native Buying Power Limits Bolivian 
Market for U. S. Cement 


Large Indian Population Is Factor—Unstahle Buciness 
Conditions Permit Little Construction, with Consequent 
Small Demand for Local and European Cement 


STIMATES place the annual consumption of cement 

in Bolivia at about 50,000 barrels. Aside from the 

more important cities, buildings are made of adobe or 

mud brick which are reinforced and covered with plaster. 

It is used in small amounts for sidewalks and paving in 

the larger cities of the republic, the Special Cement Bulle- 
tin of the Department of Commerce states. 

In February, 1928, a cement plant located at Viacha, 
about 30 kilometers from La Paz, began operations. At 
present the plant is producing about 4,500 barrels of 
cement a month and it is anticipated that this will be in- 
creased to 6,000 barrels. The company has the privilege 
of importing free of duty, petroleum and sacks for a 
period of five years and, further, the right to request from 
the government an increase of 10 per cent in the duties on 
imported cement. In return for these privileges the com- 
pany is required to sell cement to the government at a 10) 
per cent discount. 

Business conditions in Bolivia have not been generally 
satisfactory for some time with the result that there has 
been little activity in the building trades requiring cement. 
The Bolivian market is limited in normal times by the 
fact that 80 per cent of the total population consists of 
Indians having an extremely limited purchasing power. 

Cement is imported into the country from Great Britain, 
Yugoslavia, Belgium and Germany; and much of that 
from Belgium and Yugoslavia is natural cement. The 
Viacha mill referred to above naturally has little trouble 
in underselling even the cheapest grade of European 
cement. Consequently due to its relatively high price, 
cement imported from the United States is limited. The 
following table lists the imports of cement into Bolivia 
and indicates clearly the foregoing. Statistics for 1928 
are not yet available. 


1926 1927—— 

Country Bbls. Value Bbls. Value 
Great Britain 22,811 45,784 23,786 49,674 
Berotiune |i vows £2") O257 920,729 °° 91592 122,036 
Germanys ee) 5,.943* 10S797'- 6972 12,898 
Clilesee ws re? “he 1,540 6,212 1,816 4,991 
Dennyark +9 aeh0 woo 3,085) #5,917 * 2,067 3551 
Nethérlands2. 0s. 1,896 4,572 276 626 
United -States# 7.2.7)... Sd (eeeeo Ol ON m2 Ol Ae O38 
APeenbind tte se. = 2300 s9,610 539 §=. 2,794. 
[saz Tees ee eee 155 ~=- 11,604. 2302205 
Musoslavid, fonts. 55 118 379 14,278 44,934 
Other countries 266 693 leis 660 
Motaleee ea 4o (GO) LOWOIG SG. (4k lay.ouZ 


Prices of the cement produced by the plant at Viacha 
are Bs. 19.25 (about $6.93 U. S. currency) per barrel, 
weighing 376 pounds f.o.b. Viacha for large orders. Re- 
tail prices were raised on August 1, 1929, from Bs. 21.00 
(about $7.56 U. S. currency) to Bs. 23.50 (about $8.45 
U. S. currency). The average grade of imported cement 
sells for about Bs. 32.00 per barrel (or about $11.52 
U. S. currency), hence it can readily be seen that the for- 
eign product competes with difficulty with the Viacha 
cement. It is probable, therefore, that foreign cement 
will practically be shut out of this market as soon as the 
local plant is able to supply Bolivia’s entire demands. 

Import duty on cement is one of Boliviano per ‘gross 
100 kilos or approximately $0.36 U.S. currency (as of rate 
of exchange August 20, 1929). Other shipping costs are 
a consular invoice fee of 6 per cent of the value of the 
shipment, a municipal surcharge of 20 per cent, computed 
on the value of other duties, and several other imposts. 
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P. C. A. Holds Annual Meeting 
at Chicago 


Matters of importance from a marketing point of view 
occupied the attention of cement manufacturers ‘during 
the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
November 18th, 19th and 20th. 


As usual, one of the days was devoted to committee 
meetings, one to the business session of the association 
and the third to a discussion of cement mill operating 
problems. 

At the mill session the reports of the Committee on 
Accident Prevention and Insurance, and the Committee on 
Technical Problems were presented and the following pa- 
pers were read: 

“Relative Operating Costs with Waste Heat and Pur- 
chased Power” by S. S. Porter, vice president and general 
manager, North American Cement Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
“Locomotive Haulage in Cement Mill Quarries” by S. H. 
Legate, Superintendent, Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Belle- 
ville, Ontario. “Aerial Tramway of Superior Portland Ce- 
ment, Inc.” by H. A. Ambler, superintendent, Superior 
Portland Cement, Inc., Concrete, Wash. “Electrical Haul- 
age Operated by Remote Control” by A. C. Butterworth, 
electrical engineer, mining department, Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Frank H. Smith was re-elected to the presidency. Mr. 
Smith is president of the Lawrence Portland Cement 
Company. 

Other officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 

First vice-president, Charles L. Hogan (International 
Cement Corporation); second vice-president, Blaine S. 
Smith (Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation) ; treas- 
urer, C. E. Ulrickson (Trinity Portland Cement Company). 

Directors, to serve three years: J. B. John (Medusa 
Portland Cement Company); D. H. MacFarland (Atlas 
Portland Cement Company) ; Charles Schmutz (Bessemer 
Cement Corporation); John L. Senior (Consolidated 
Cement Corporation); and F. E. Tyler (Dewey Portland 
Cement Company). 


New Chimney Under Way 


Construction is under way on a new chimney at the 
Medusa Cement Company plant east of Dixon, Ill. The 
chimney will be 300 ft. high, have an inside diameter of 
16 ft. and the smoke pipe into it will be 8 ft. in diameter 
and 26 ft. long. 


Bessemer Securities to Issue 
More Stock 


Bessemer Securities Co., the holding concern of the 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., the Federal Portland 
Cement Co. of Buffalo and the Peerless Egyptian Cement 
Co. of Detroit is offering shareholders 20,000 shares of 
additional common stock at $30 a share on the basis of 
one share of additional stock for eight now held. The 
new stock will be issued Jan. 1, 1930. 

The company now has 150,000 shares outstanding and 
the new issue will bring the number up to 170,000 of the 
original capital authorization of 200,000 shares. 

Proceeds of the stock sale will be used for paying off 
bank indebtedness and to reimburse the treasury for pur- 
chases made lately. 

The company also has an option on 10 per cent of the 
outstanding stock of the Cold Metal Process Co., which 
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owns and is exploiting the Steckel process for cold rolling 
steel and other metals. 


Government Figures on Imported 


Cement 
According to statistics just released by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, imports of Roman, portland and other hydraulic 
cement by countries of origin are as given below. These 
figures include free and dutiable cement as of September 
and for the year. 


Per Cent 
Imports 1929 1928 1929 over or 
Cement Bbls. Value Bbls. Value under 1928 
September _ 112-5372 ($ 91525239 9 173,43999)) 226,295 35133 


9 months _. 1,314,408 1,575,794 1,889,914 2,540,919 — 27 —38 
Countries of 
Origin and Customs 


September, 1929 9 months, 1929 


Districts of Entry Bbls. Value Bbls. Value 
Belgium 
San Antonios =esmens ee Se) Sa ee 9,920 $ 10,832 
Gonnecticut) 2e iS eee ete 3,000 3,094, 
Oreson = es 4,395 $ 5,696 28,479 34,608 
Massachusetts _.____ 47,498 58.456 249,306 314,556 
Rhode*Island#_ = = a 2 pee 12! 35,750 45,105 
New York =aeeaae 5,000 5,895 73,223 91,161 
INorthy (Garolina =e) een eee 38.495 47,879 
Porto Rico =e 14,002 22,466 23,798 42,792 
South (Carolina) 2) == oS F 63,245 77,899 
Florida, = ao ene 4,500 5,208 15,750 17,188 
New Orleans 2s Aa eee Se ale 34,509 42,531 
Sabine rcs 75 hs ies ae oe ee 5,500 8,988 
Galveston: +2 Sapa 28" ee ee 14,400 21,297 
Los “Angeles: ti. 54 SRE, pe ee a 295,573 160,805 
Washington _. 1,000 1,410 1,250 1,723 
Hawait cae. 2 oy ee ene Sime) eee 100 212 
Philadelphia 4,800 6,030 55,729 77,905 
Total 815195 $105,161 947,927 $998,565 
Denmark 
Massachtisetts)}2 ae Ah See 6,900 5,300 
New Xorki-s2 £2. wba wat aly |) Th ae 74,577 90,456 
PortomRicop eee 6,149 8,989 192,538 258,331 
Total 6,149 $ 8,988 273,115 $345,587 
United Kingdom 
New) York 22-3 5a5 22,756 33,551 109,047 160,957 
Philadelphia === === ie 9,981 PTA 
Virginia: £222 ee eee - aA ee 3,017 3,290 
Los-'Angeles# 2200" sG eae) kes 500 809 
Total 22,756 $ 33,551 122,545 $177,810 


Countries of 


Origin and Customs September, 1929 9 months, 1929 


Districts of Entry — Bbls. Value ~ Bbls. Value 
France 
New sYorki\. 22e28 1,000 $ 2,022 3,019 $ 6,226 
Sank rancisco aes eae eee, ee ee 667 “1,783 
Massachusetts, ==: tt eas tee) bt ee eee 739 523 
Total 1,000 $ 2,022 4,425 $ 9,532 
Norway 
San | Ran Cis 00 see een ee 7,750 8,925 
Porto Rico’ 20 Se ea Se 2,700 3,671 
Lotal >, 54ers ry, Reeth fhe eet 10,450 $ 12,196 
Sweden 
New 2 York® <=. toe repens) kee B8 SMT 
Sani rancisco ++ ase aeeeorn ye enn ee 51 56 
Total pon ty 0) yar ae 139 $ 573 
Canada 
Maine, New Hampshire 332 $ 8©6763 4,226 9,698 
Alaska!:otht. beutigt, Repair is 8 36 
Total 322 Dama Os 4,234 $ 9,734 
Germany 
Los Angeles 2 ~ 950 1,754 11,325 Ailes ile 
San) Knancisco ae ae eee SDL: 248 486 
Total 950 $ 1,754 11,573 $ 21,797 
Grand Total 112,372 $152,239 1,374,408 $1,575,794 


A Way Out 


HENEVER an individual or an industry is con- 

fronted with a particularly difficult problem, 
there is encouragement in the reflection that other 
individuals and other industries have faced the same 
or similar problems and have triumphed over them. 

It cannot be denied that the cement industry is 
now facing some very difficult problems. But they 
are not unique. Other industries have faced them 
and found the way out. The cement industry is not 
in a more difficult situation than many other indus- 
tries have been. Many allied industries in the con- 
struction field have met and overcome the same de- 
structive influences that are now causing anxiety 
among cement manufacturers. The experiences of 
these industries may carry some constructive sug- 
gestions. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been influen- 
tial in correcting the harmful practices that have 
caused hardships in other industries. But the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can do little unless there has 
previously been concerted action within the indus- 
try itself in preparation for the assistance of the 
Commission. 

Such industries as have discussed their problems 
constructively and then arrived at a unified definite 
program of action have found that the co-operation 
of the Federal Trade Commission has yielded defi- 
nitely helpful results. To be most effective, such ac- 
tion should be initiated by a fairly complete repre- 
sentation of the industry. 

There is urgent need in the cement industry for 
such action. Whether it be inaugurated under the 
present co-operative organization or by some newer 
organization, the effort will be more helpful if all 
manufacturers will actively participate. 


Dust 


VEN though research over a long period of time 
E has shown that cement dust is not harmful to 
workers and to people living near cement plants, it is 
an unnecessary nuisance. Aside from the operation 
advantages in reducing equipment maintenance and 
increasing safety in the plant, an investment in dust 
collection equipment is good business from the stand- 
point of the attitude of the workers and the good will 
of the public. 

There is no longer any need for a cement plant to 
be dusty or dirty. Dust collection equipment can be 
and is constantly being installed in the older plants 
with very satisfactory results. In the newer plants 
it has become one of the first requirements that the 
plant be free from dust. In fact, one of the fairly 
recent plants boasted that a visitor could go through 
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the entire plant from crusher to sacking department 
without dimming the polish on his shoes. 

Today, when there is an ever growing tendency to 
locate cement plants immediately adjacent to cities 
or even within cities, the need for effective dust col- 
lection is of added importance. A clean plant, with 
tidy yards and grounds will do much to overcome the 
belief that is still prevalent that cement plants are 
nuisances. 

From every point of view, a clean, dustless plant is 
desirable. It would not be amiss to award a trophy 
each year to the plant that would win in a cleanli- 
ness competition. If such a competition would arouse 
even a portion of the interest among workers that the 
safety trophy has, it would transform the appearance 
of many cement plants. And it would have favor- 
able publicity value, also. 


Cement Salesmanship 


ELLING cement is becoming an increasingly 

difficult problem. No longer are sales made 
primarily on the basis of good will or personal ac- 
quaintance. Cement selling has become a technical 
problem. Salesmen must have a fairly complete 
knowledge of the manufacture of cement so that they 
may be able to advance the sales arguments of their 
brand and refute the claims of their competitors. 

In this buyer’s market, the purchaser of cement has 
become more “choosey.”’ He can secure deliveries 
from any mill he selects. He buys now on a com- 
parative basis, selecting a certain brand of cement 
rather than just cement. 

The salesman must meet that changing attitude 
and be prepared to sell his product under those con- 
ditions if he is to succeed. 


Fatal Accidents 


HERE is food for thought in the abstract of Mr. 

Weitknecht’s paper, read before the recent meet- 
ing of the National Safety Council. Much the same 
thought was expressed in Jack Dempster’s paper, 
published in the previous issue. ; 

Both of these papers comment on the increasing 
number of fatal accidents during 1928 and the first 
part of 1929. Even though the total number of acci- 
dents is decreased and the number of records made 
grows by leaps and bounds, the greater number of 
fatalities incurred dulls the edge of the enthusiasm 
the industry may feel. 

Tremendous strides have been made, but there is 
danger of becoming complacent; of feeling that the 
job has already been accomplished. Until there has 
been a “no-fatality year,” as Mr. Weitknecht sug- 
gests, there is still a big job ahead in accident pre- 
vention. 
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Effect of Temperature on Cement 


By A. C. BLACKALL 

Voluminous matter has’ been written on the effects of 
temperature on the setting time and strengths of cement 
and concrete, but the experimental results obtained have 
presented a number of discrepancies. The Building Re- 
search Station of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (British Board of Trade) has accordingly 
experienced difficulties in dealing with numerous inquiries 
received for information on these matters, and with the 
object of condensing the available data and, so far as 
possible, reconciling them, Dr. W. N. Thomas has sub- 
jected them to an exhaustive critical survey and N. Davey 
has carried out important experimental work regarding a 
number of disputed points. A report has just been issued 
containing the results of this investigation, which should 
attract widespread attention. It does not deal with the 
use of accelerators, such as calcium chloride, nor with 
temperatures high enough to affect the fire-resistance prop- 
erties of materials. 

The dependence of setting times upon temperature may 
be of considerable importance in temperate climates, but 
it is especially so when cement is used in a tropical or in 
a cold climate. With regard to portland cement, the re- 
sult of a considerable amount of experimental work car- 
ried out by different investigators tends to concur to the 
extent that invariably the setting time, both initial and 
final, is increased when the temperature is reduced, and 
decreased when it is above the normal. The extent of these 
variations depends on the amount of mixing water, and 
may be very different with different brands of cement. 
Apparently there is no direct connection between actual 
setting times and the variations of those times with tem- 
perature. Thus the setting times of two cements may be 
the same at, say, 16 degrees C., and yet be widely differ- 
ent at 3 degrees C. With rapid-hardening portland ce- 
ment, on the other hand, not only were the variations pro- 
duced by differences of temperature sometimes found to 
be substantially wider than with ordinary portland cement, 
but in a number of cases a reduction of temperature de- 
creased the setting time to a considerable extent, at least 
in the initial setting time. In experiments conducted by 
Mr. Davey on seven kinds of rapid-hardening portland 
cement the effects on the initial setting time ranged from 
a decrease of 73 per cent to an increase of 217 per cent, 
and the decrease with reduced temperature appeared in 
three specimens. With the final setting time, on the other 
hand, only one specimen, a foreign make, registered a 
decrease. 

With aluminous cement there is considerable evolution 
of heat during setting, and probably therefore the setting 
time, especially for final tests, depends to a greater extent 
on the mass of the test piece than with portland cement. 
The results of different investigators on different cements 
vary considerably, especially in initial setting time. 
Results obtained by the Building Research Board on three 
cements tested under identical conditions showed that as 
between 16 degrees C., and 2 degrees C., no difference, 
or even trifling decrease, appeared in the initial setting 
time at the lower temperature, while in the final setting 
time there was an increase varying from a trifling amount, 
or even a slight decrease, to an increase of 6.8 per cent 
per degree C. The setting times of other cements, such as 
blast-furnace cement, appeared to be increased when .the 
temperature of mixing was below normal, in much the 
same way as with portland cement. 

The greatest amount of work has been done on the 
effect of temperature upon the strength of cements, con- 
cretes, and mortars. In this connection it is a pity that 
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many of the published results do not give all the essential 
conditions of experiment, and in many cases it is impos- 
sible to say whether results are due to the variation of 
temperature or that of other circumstances. On first con- 
sideration it would appear that temperatures higher than 
the normal, by hastening the chemical and physical action 
of setting and hardening, should give higher strength, 
but, on the other hand, the more rapid change involves the 
likelihood of internal stresses. With air-cured specimens, 
again, variations in moisture contents may cause wide dis- 
crepancies and induce severe shrinkage stresses. Both 
these influences will appreciably counteract any increased 
strength that might be derived from the increased inten- 
sity of the chemical action at the higher temperatures. 
Many other variables may also affect the results, such as 
the proportion of the mix, the nature of the aggregate, the 
quantity of water used in mixing, the bulk of the specimen, 
as affecting the rate of cooling and heating, the tempera- 
tures of curing, and generally other conditions of curing 
such as air humidity and facilities for evaporation. When, 
moreover, water or concrete is taken below freezing 
point, other complications are introduced. 


The facts to which special attention is called may be 
stated shortly. Low temperatures generally tend to retard 
the setting and hardening of portland cement to an extent 
that varies with circumstances and with the cement, and 
thus the special advantages of a rapid-hardening variety 
may. either be retained or be lost at low temperatures. 
Before any inference is drawn regarding a particular 
cement it should, therefore, be tested under conditions 
similar to those in which it is likely to be used in prac- 
tice. Both portland and aluminous cement work may be 
damaged seriously by frost and may be unable to recover 
fully when thawed. It has indeed been suggested that, if 
the period of frost be neglected, the curing may be as- 
sumed to be normal over the remainder of the time, but 
experiment, has not confirmed this suggestion. Finally, 
bulk work in aluminous cement may be affected by high 
temperatures. As to the numerous detailed observations 
that have been made, it must be remembered that in most 
cases it is not possible to generalize from the result -be- 
yond the particular specimen of cement used in the ex- 
periment. 


Middle West Shipments Show 
Decided Increases 


The Kansas City Cement Bureau, serving Arkansas. 
Kansas, Western Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and the 
Texas Panhandle, reports that the mills located in this 
territory shipped into same during the third quarter of 
1929 a total of 3,605,224 barrels of portland cement, as 
se i with 2,723,223 barrels during the third quarter 
of 1928, 


These mills shipped into the above territory during the 
first nine months of 1929 a total of 7,717,856 barrels of 
portland cement, as compared with 6,741,377 barrels dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1928. 

At the end of September, 1929, these mills had in stock 
820,743 barrels of finished portland cement, as compared 
with 1,169,210 at the end of September, 1928; and had 
unshipped commitments on contracts for specific work in 
the above territory approximately 1,496,997 barrels of 
portland cement, as compared with approximately 874,- 
496 barrels in 1928. 

Statistics indicate that the values stated in building per- 
mits issued in the larger cities of the above territory dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1929 were more than five and a 
half million dollars in excess of the same period of 1928. 
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What an Association Can Do 


TUTTI UAL UU UUULUUC UCL UHUU LUC CU UCU UTUUMUC UUM TU UUUTUTUUTUU TUTTI 


Sometimes it is beneficial to look around and to consider the 
activities of other industries. They may have gone further than 


we have in some respects. 


Cement manufacturers point with pride to their co-operative 
activities. They have accomplished much along some lines. Even 
so, there may be some points brought out in the following address 
delivered by Alfred Reeves of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce before a recent convention of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers that would be helpful in planning enlarged future co- 


operative activities. 


TYOOUYOOUTOOOYEOUVOOAVEOUUEUTOOUYOOTSOYAS Ee 


E have proven that co-operation pays. By “co- 

operation” I mean give and take, but I don’t mean 
give one and take ten. The theory of co-operation that 
means to get the other fellow to do what you want him to 
do is a co-operation of a character that can’t continue. It’s 
got to be some give and take all along the line. These 
manufacturers have done this to an-extent that I think is 
outstanding in the industry. 

For example, in doing this work we have made many 
mistakes. We have made a lot of mistakes. We made one 
this year when we tried to make a whole year’s supply 
of cars in nine months, and we are suffering from it. But 
in general we don’t make the same mistake twice. 

The automobile manufacturers have never made the mis- 
take of failing to recognize the importance of a healthy, 
sound market. We can’t get these automobile manufac- 
turers to sit around and say, “Let’s curtail production.” 
They never say that. They will sit around and say, 
_ “Reeves, how are we going to market another million cars 

next year? Where are we going to get these new markets 
for this increased capacity?” 

These men are making 50 per cent more cars this year 
than they made last year with the same amount of stone- 
masonry and machinery—just an increased efficiency in 
the making of the product, and that comes from working 
together. They work together because they have found it 
pays and no concern is too big to benefit from a trade 
association and no concern is too small, provided they will 
go into it with the right spirit. 

We go down to Washington, headed by Mr. Chapin. We 
say to Mr. Coolidge, “We want to bring over the Interna- 
tional Road Congress to this country. There are four hun- 
dred of them. If we bring them over here, they will have 
to be invited by the United States government and you 
will have to put up about twenty-five thousand dollars to 
take care of them in Washington. We will spend two hun- 
dred thousand dollars taking them all over this country in 
buses to show them what highway transportation means 
to a country. They will be representatives of fifty-four 
countries. Mr. Coolidge, we think it’s a great thing.” 

Of course even Cal could figure’a good percentage there 
—twenty-five thousand; two hundred thousand. That 
sounded all right and he said he’d do it. And he did. 
And it has gone through and next October, under special 
steamship rates, we will bring over three or four hundred 


delegates of the International Road Congress representing 
fifty-four different countries. 

That couldn’t possibly have been done by any one auto- 
mobile company, of course. 


Everybody Talks Automobile Language 


The same applies to legislation and general promotion 
and all things of that kind. They all contribute and of 
course, on the other hand, I don’t overlook the fact that 
the motor car has a great advantage. It has a great advan- 
tage because it is an article of universal desire. Everybody 
wants it. And the further fact that everybody talks the 
automobile language. 

A friend of mine went to the dentist here not long ago 
and as he lay back in the chair the dentist looked at him 
and said, “I’m afraid I’ll have to remove a tooth. Will 
you have gas?” 

The fellow looked up and said, “Yes, and I think you’d 
better raise the bonnet and see if I don’t need a little oil.” 

It’s automobile language. They just can’t help it. 

I remember the two girls they tell me about in Chicago 
here; I think they were in the Harvester Company’s office. 
One was looking the other over and she said, “Dearie, 
how short do you think I ought to wear my skirt?” 

The other looked at her a moment and said, “Well, 
Mabel, let your chassis be your guide.” 

That’s automobile language! 


Pooling Patents 


What are a few of the things that the motor car manu- 
facturers’ organization is paid to do? In the first place, 
we have what is known as a cross-licensing patents agree- 
ment by which the manufacturers put in the patents they 
own and receive licenses under the patents that others 
own. There are seven hundred patents in that pool, and 
there hasn’t been a patent law suit among the members for 
fifteen years, and any good, legitimate manufacturer can 
go into that pool, contribute what he has, get what every- 
body else has and make the best car that the known art 
permits. 

What has that done? It has given to the public the best 
possible kind of cars that were available, and competition 
has been in the manufacturing of the car at a low cost and 
its distribution in an efficient way. That has been so good 
that after running for ten years they renewed it for an- 
other five and we now are renewing it for another five 
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year extension. The first signature to the document that 
came in came from Mr. Sloane, the president of General 
Motors, who said he was going to Europe and he wanted 
to be the first to file this document with the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


We have one hundred and twenty-two standards on mo- 
tor cars that make for lower cost. It is estimated that they 
save fifteen per cent on the list price of the motor car. 
That is why you are getting cars as cheap as you do get 
them. 

We have a good many things in Washington and we are 
glad to print in the newspaper whatever we do at Wash- 
ington. We went over the other day with nine company 
presidents—Edsel Ford, Nash, Sloane, Chapin, McCauley, 
Erskine—men who are the heads of biggest industrial 
manufacturing companies in our industry. Of course they 
were delighted to talk to us. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Lamont 
and Hyde and Stimson and the rest of them heard our 
problems, we heard their problems, we had a very excel- 
lent understanding, gave a statement to the newspapers of 
what we were there for and came away, and it’s going to 
be most helpful. You have no idea of the excellent things 
you can get out of Washington that will help every busi- 
ness and every trade! 


Long Range Promotion 


In the foreign field: We have promoted American busi- 
ness about as far as we dare go. We've got to get some 
more room before we put out very many more cars al- 
though it is rather interesting to note that there is still a 
chance because fifty-five per cent of all the cars in the 
country are in towns of ten thousand or less; they are not 
all in Chicago though sometimes I look out here and I 
judge there might be. 

This work is now going on in foreign countries— 
whether it is our man in Peru and Chile getting reduction 
of tariffs; our man in India dealing with lower tariffs 
over there and getting the recognition of the motor car as 
a utility rather than as a luxury; a man lecturing today 
in Finland with moving pictures in the language of the 
country where he is talking and meeting with highway 
commissioners or whether it’s a man going to China, where 
they come out on the boat to meet him because he is going 
to talk highway transportation. He isn’t going to sell them 
anything.’ When he leaves them it has not cost them a cent. 

We are broadcasting and have already covered fifty- 
four countries; we are broadcasting the importance of 
highway transportation to every country around the world. 
We don’t care what cars they buy. We don’t care if they 
buy English cars or French cars or German cars; we will 
take a chance of getting our share. 

The manufacturers pay for that. All that work is sup- 
ported by the manufacturers, based on their production, 
so that everybody pays his fair share and is supposed to 
get his fair share. 

That work has gone on now for the last five years. Our 
difficulty is in training the men, not only in the industry 
but training the men in the languages. 


Advertising Ethics 


Advertising—we think it has been pretty fair; it has 
been pretty boastful. I think we have exhausted about all 
the adjectives in the dictionary during the last twelve 
months, but nevertheless it has been fair because there are 
fundamental ethics with respect to automobile advertising 
—five of them, laid down and you never saw any slap at 
four cylinder cars by six cylinder cars. They will tell you 
the six is the greatest in the world but never tell you not 
to buy the four. 
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Ethics are well laid down by our advertising managers 
and are very carefully followed. The result is while our 
advertising has been a little bit boastful, that is the en-. 
thusiasm of the advertising man for the new product. We 
have to admit that. On the whole it has been very helpful. 


I think in our industry we had one of the squarest and 
broadest advertisements I ever read. The Ward Motor 
Company make electric trucks. They ran a page ad in the 
New York Times which said, “We think you ought to buy 
an electric truck for the following reasons: . . . We think 
you ought to buy a Ward electric truck because of the 
following reasons: . . . But if you don’t buy a Ward elec- 
tric truck, buy an electric truck from any one of our nine 
competitors, whose names and addresses are given ‘in this 
advertisement.” 


That was a great, broad piece of copy and of course 
brought them tremendous results because the very reaction 
from a thing of that kind is, “Well, if they are as broad 
as that, we will go and see them first,” and that is all 
anybody can ask. 


General Motors says, “Keep your old car.” That is 
helping business a lot, I don’t mind telling you. But 
they don’t say “only General Motors cars.” They say, 
“Keep your old car.” We talk about two car families—all 
these things that tend to make the business healthier and 
better. Each manufacturer has to have enterprise enough 
to get his share of the business. _ 


Exchange Production Figures 


Of course these manufacturers exchange their produc- 
tion figures. They never lie. You don’t have to have any 
spies in the plants. Once a month they lay down and tell 
each other exactly what they have produced during the 
previous month and what they got for it. There is nothing 
unfair about that. It stops all these spies in the factories. 
If somebody wants to go through the factories, we are 
delighted to have them. 


The other day Mr. McAniny, the president of the Hud- 
son Company, was talking with a couple of rivals. They 
said, “We wonder how you’ve been getting out these cars 
this year on a production basis with so many colors.” — 

Mr. McAniny said, “Come to the plant tomorrow and 
spend the day with me. I'll take you through and show 
you how it’s all done.” 


A rival said to the Cadillac Company, “We can’t get 
production. We'd like to come and see what you’re doing.” 
The president of Cadillac said, “Come on up and bring a 
couple of your engineers. We'll give you a factory lunch- 
eon and a factory cigar and if you survive those we will 
take you through the plant.” 


Here at one of our International Days someone stepped 
up to the Packard man and said, “I think you ought to 
know that a couple of engineers from the Mercedes plant 
in Germany are here. Is it all right to go through?” 

He said, “Certainly. Over on the table there you'll find 
some pads and pencils in case you’d like to make any 
sketches of machinery while you’re going through.” 

When I was over in Berlin the following year they 
thought that was the greatest piece of industrial hospitality 
they ever heard of. 

Of course, if we hadn’t co-operated in that kind of a 
way—and there are scores of things of that character | 
could tell you showing the good spirit between these man- 
ufacturers in working for the general good. General Mo- 
tors don’t go out and try to do something for themselves; 
they couldn’t go to India and be invited to talk to four- 
teen hundred people with moving pictures in the Empire 
Theater because it would be thought they were trying to 
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sell a General Motors Car, but a representative of the 
Chamber can do it and be well received. They are glad 
to know what he has. He shows them the films and when 
he leaves he hasn’t asked them to buy a thing. We don’t 
care what they buy. 

We have found that has paid and paid very well, and 
if it hadn’t worked well we wouldn’t be putting the world 
on wheels today. 
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This export work of ours we expect will increase ex- 
ports this year probably two hundred thousand cars. We 
want to export this year a million cars. We have made five 
million motor cars up to last Thursday, cars and trucks, 
and we will probably make another six hundred thou- 
sand before the year is out. That total is a million more 
motor vehicles than we made last year. It ought to take 
care of the public’s needs fairly well. 


Swiss Cement Market Confines 
Demand to Native Product 


1928 Imports, 25,000 Barrels, Largely from Italy— 

Exports 5 Per Cent of Production to France—Imports 

Some French Natural Cement—No United States 
Product Has Entered Market 


EARLY all of the portland cement used in Switzer- 

land is produced within the country. In twenty-two 
plants that form a Swiss syndicate of cement manufac- 
turers, about 4,690,000 barrels of portland cement are 
produced annually, while the total capacity of the plants 
in question is said to be approximately 8,794,000 barrels 
a year, a recent consular report states. One plant outside 
of the syndicate, with an annual capacity of about 80,000 
tons (469,040 barrels). is nearing completion, and it is 
understood that another plant of the same capacity owned 
by an independent concern, will soon be constructed. 

In the year 1928, 236,971 barrels of portland cement, 
valued at $271,560, were exported from all of Switzerland, 
while total Swiss imports of portland cement in 1928 
were only 24,185 barrels valued at $34,557. The bulk of 
the exports went to France, and the imports were chiefly 
from Italy. Considerable quantities of Roman or natural 
cement are imported into Switzerland from France, prin- 
cipally from the region near Grenoble. In 1928 Swiss im- 
ports of Roman cement were 31,924 barrels valued at 
$50,291, of which 31,772 barrels came from France. 

No cement of any kind has so far been imported into 
Switzerland from the United States, and building con- 
tractors and cement dealers are inclined to believe that 
freight charges from the United States would make the 
cost of American cement too high for profitable importa- 
tion. 

The present price for ordinary portland cement of 
Swiss make is Frs. 675 ($130.87) per carload of 10 metric 
tons, delivered free on cars at Basel. Such cement has a 
resistance for pressure after 28 days of about 500 kilos 
per square centimeter, 735 lbs. per sq. in. (with normal 
mortar of ] part cement to 3 parts sand). A higher grade 
Swiss portland cement, with a resistance of about 800 
kilos per square centimeter, 1175 lbs. per sq. in., sells at 
Frs. 1,350 ($260.55) per carload of 10 tons delivered at 
Basel. The high grade cement is preferred by contractors 
because of its quick hardening properties. 

To illustrate the difficulty which American cement en- 
counters in entering the Swiss market, because of high 
transportation costs, the following calculation is given 
to show approximate freight and duty charges on 10 
metric tons of cement. 

Ocean freight from New York to Antwerp (At 
rate for cement of $0.50 per 100 kilos) $ 50.00 


Freight from Antwerp to Basel (At Frs. 2 per 100 


Kilessbyicarl testes cs he MT Ty ES 38.60 
$ 88.60 

Duty on 10 tons of cement (At Frs. 1,440 per 100 
Poh) Ee) OR ts eee os ae eS, ae 27.00 
Total $115.60 


It will be noted that this amount of $115.60, which does 
not include handling charges and inland freight in the 
United States, is almost as high as the price, Frs. 675 
($130.87) for ordinary Swiss portland cement, delivered in 
Basel. The calculated freight from Antwerp or Rotterdam to 
Basel might be reduced somewhat by shipments by Rhine 
barge for this part of the journey. Rhine transportation 
to and from Basel has made much progress in recent 
years, and although the upper Rhine itself has not yet 
been made navigable during periods of low water, car- 
goes can usually be carried over a lateral canal. Econo- 
mies can often be effected by the use of the water route 
for shipments. of heavy goods that are not subject to 
deterioration/in transit. The freight rate on cement by 
Rhine barge from Rotterdam to Basel is Frs. 15 per 
metric ton which would amount to Frs. 150 or $28.95 for 
10 metric tons. ; 

It is important that cement to be imported conform to 
Swiss standards. While the requirements vary somewhat 
in different localities and according to the purpose for 
which cement is used, it is understood that a normal com- 
pact mortar of one part cement to three parts sand must 
have as a rule a tensile strength of 22 kilos per square 
centimeter after 28 days, and a compressive strength after 
28 days of at least 260 kilos per square centimeter. 


NEW BOOK | 


Cuemists’ Pocket Manuat (4th edition), published by 
the Chemical Publishing Company, Easton, Pa. 

A practical handbook containing tables, formulas, cal- 
culations, information, physical and analytical methods 
for the use of chemists, chemical engineers, assayers, 
metallurgists, manufacturers, and students, by Richard K. 
Meade, M. S., chemical and industrial engineer, This book 
contains 533 pages, illustrated. 
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Finnish Production Cost Prohibits 
Exportation 


The cement industry of Finland is relatively young, 
having its inception in 1914; although small quantities 
of cement were manufactured as early as 1877. The coun- 
try’s requirements during the period immediately prior 
to the war was 700,000 barrels a year, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the. Department of 
Commerce states. Since the war the large demand for 
building materials in general has resulted in a steady 
erowth of the industry. 

Two Finnish firms are the main manufacturers of ce- 
ment. One of them ranks importantly in the general busi- 
ness of the country. In 1928 domestic production 
amounted to 1,570,000 barrels as compared with 1,228,- 
000 barrels in 1927. Imports of cement for the year 1928 
and 1927 were respectively 458,709 barrels and 320,853 
barrels. 

With the prospects for a huge demand for cement for 
road building purposes and with growing demands for 
materials to satisfy home building requirements, the fu- 
ture for the industry appears bright. A single important 
drawback, however, is the seeming inability to obtain 
foreign outlets for its product thus far; costs of produc- 
tion have not been reduced to a point sufficiently low to 
make exporting profitable. 


Annual Production 


Official statistics show that production in 1926 
amounted to 964,533 barrels. According to unofficial 
figures, output in 1927 reached 1,228,000 and 1,570,000 
barrels in 1928. Notwithstanding record production in 
1928 local demand was so great as to make necessary in- 
creased imports. With the return to normal conditions 
in the building industry a slight overproduction in the ce- 
ment industry is expected. 

Imports : 

The following table shows imports of cement for the 
years 1925-1928 according to countries of origin, in 


barrels of 376 lbs. 


Country 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Denmark 31,761 129.127 135,605 » 2003936 
Estonia Jae FS 27,796 85,377 78,037 74,922 
Germany! {2.24.3 28,007 40,238 55,300 64,165 
Norway iit toes ato! Gal le ae 1, TOA: ritiele ae. 
Pollard vgs 5 5 0 a 31,191 11,585 
Sweden) iwi. 3s. 21,418 9,234 37,449 
Other Countries. 721 Last 9,692 69,052 

Total 88,285 277,291 320,853 458,709 
Exports 


In the following table cement exports are given accord- 
ing to countries of destination in barrels of 376 lbs. 


Country 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Argentina 2105 oe L427) Fhe tel yee, 5d Ee 
Brazil, ls 08 eee SSj9IB GO SOL Mittin Jr ee ee 
Latvia. 22 ee eed 12,042 tO se oeS 1,999 
Other Countries __ 2,351 293 498 346 

Total 63,238 16,364 498 2,345 


Russian Cement Exports Increase 
Under Soviet Encouragement 


Russia does not import cement from other countries, 
but on the contrary an exporter of this product, exports 
from October 1, 1928, to May 31, 1929, amounting to 
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182,474, barrels, shipped to Greece, Egypt, Persia and 
Turkey, according to United States Department of Com- 
merce. This is one of the products the export of which 
the Soviet government is endeavoring to stimulate, and in 
the markets mentioned, because sold at a lower price than 
competing brands, it is becoming a greater factor each 
year. Exports in the same period last year amounted io 
183,758 barrels, a large increase over previous years. 


Fort Collins Plant Out of Gas; Makes 
Annual Repairs 


The Colorado Portland Cement plant northwest of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, closed down temporarily on Novem- 
ber 1st. According to Superintendent Ira J. Dilts, it is the 
custom to shut down for about two months, usually Janu- 
ary and February, to make annual repairs. This year, 
however, the local gas field supplying natural gas for fuel 
is weakened and the company requested not to use the sup- 
ply until a new pipeline from Denver is completed, about 
January Ist. 

The new line will bring gas from Amarillo, Texas, and 
the plant will probably reopen early in January. 


The Cement Market in Holland 


An agreement has been reached between the cement pro- 
ducers of Belgium, Holland and Germany with regard to 
the market in Holland. Two or three Belgian cement pro- 
ducers have not yet signified their assent but it is practi- 
cally certain that they will also fall in line. 

While the agreement is somewhat elastic it has been 
tentatively decided that Belgium and Germany are each to 
furnish 40 per cent of the cement marketed in Holland 
while the lone cement mill in Holland is allotted the re- 
maining 20 per cent. The Dutch market absorbs approxi- 


mately 800,000 tons of cement per year. 


Cement Plant Near Pasadena Asked 
by Business Group 


Los Angeles County supervisors have been requested to 
erect a cement plant in Antelope Valley, north of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., as a “county industry.” A local business 
man suggested the plant and the proposal is indorsed by 
the Antelope Valley Chamber of Commerce. 

The proposal is in effect a bid for the plant whose loca- 
tion the supervisors have under consideration and which 


is to be located near the contemplated San Gabriel dam. 


Canada Cement Contracts for Self- 
Unloading Ship 


The Canada Cement Company, Montreal, Canada, has 
awarded a contract for the building of a steamer equipped 
with a self-unloading device for the transportation of bulk 
cement. The new ship will be 263 by 43 by 20 ft. carry- 
ing about 2,500 tons and will be Diesel electrically 
equipped. A 10-inch Fuller-Kinyon pump will be used. 


French Firm’s Profits 


Chaux et Ciments Portland du Haut-Rhin, at Mulhouse. 
France, report net profits for the past year of 1,688,648 
francs ($337,729). 
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Bonus Plan Halts Accidents 


Results of Bonus System Pay, Southwestern Portland 
Cement Company Finds—Plant Men Replace Executives 
on Safety Committee 


By EMORY SMITH 
First-Aid Miner, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Mine Safety Station, Berkeley, Calif. 


HE Victorville cement plant of the Southwestern 

Portland Cement Company is located about one mile 
from the city of Victorville, Calif. Two transcontinental 
railway systems, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
the Southern Pacific Railway, afford shipping facilities. 

The plant is modern and well kept, as the officials, espe- 
cially the higher operating officials, take pride in the ap- 
pearance of the place. Dust has been practically elimi- 
nated by the installation of dust collectors and wet grind- 
ing. The plant has a rated capacity of 6,000 barrels of 
cement daily. 

The quarries are located on the Mojave Desert about 
seven miles from Victorville and are reached by the Mo- 
jave Northern Railroad. The cement plant, quarries, and 
railroad are all owned and operated by the same company. 
which employs from 270 to 300 men in all operations. 
The plant has been in service since 1916. Machinery and 
equipment are modern, well guarded, and maintained in 
good condition. Electric power, purchased from the South- 
ern Sierras Power Company, is used throughout the plant. 


Initial Safety Work 


This company has long been tatenested in safety and 
has for several years been trying to reduce the number of 
lost-time accidents. According to available records, the 
first safety committee was organized in 1921, and the first 
committee meeting was held on September 15th of that 
year. The original committee was composed exclusively of 
foremen and other company officials, and this policy of 
membership was followed for some years. 

his safety committee, composed exclusively of com- 
pany officials, had the advantage of being practically an 
executive body with the necessary authority to act without 
delay or interference but suffered the disadvantage of 
viewing the accident prevention work entirely from the 
executive angle. Moreover, when the safety committee is 
composed of officials only, it is likely to give rise to the 
attitude among the workingmen that safety is a matter of 
concern to officials only. 


Working Men Constitute Safety Committee 


The disadvantages of the system so far outweighed the 
‘advantages that in March, 1928, it was superseded by the 
present ‘method of selecting the members of the safety 
committee from among the workingmen about the plant. 
One man, with the consent of his Faverine is now chosen 
from each of the 16 departments of the plant and serves 
for six months on the safety committee without extra pay. 
In order always to have experienced men at the meetings. 
the periods of service are so arranged that half of the 
committee changes membership every “three months. While 
foremen and other officials may attend safety meetings 
and make suggestions, they are not allowed to serve on the 
safety committee. Meetings are held on the last Friday 
of each month and the minutes are sent to the superintend- 
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ent’s office for consideration at the regular foremen’s meet- 
ing on the following morning. 

One man is selected from the safety committee to act 
as a safety inspector about the plant. Each department 
is represented by one member of the committee, and each 
member is supposed to pay particular attention to his own 
department, with which he is familiar, and immediately 
correct or report to his foreman any condition or practice 
which he may regard as unsafe. 


Records Kept 


Records of the original safety committee meeting of 
September 15th, 1921, and all subsequent monthly meet- 
ings have been typed-and filed in a loose-leaf ledger; this 
complete set of minutes is open for inspection of every 
employee of the company. Examination of this interesting 


_ record of activities shows to what extent the company sup- 


ported the committee. To April, 1929, the record shows 
that 128 recommendations were submitted by the com- 
mittee, and of these, 122 were carried out in all respects, 
five were partially completed, and only one rejected. 
These recommendations covered practically everything un- 
der safety and welfare, from broken rails in the yard track 
to broken dishes in the boarding house. 

In spite of all efforts, however, the accident record did 
not react in the manner in which the company officials be- 
lieved it should, and it was decided to supplement other 
activities with a bonus system. In order to make a fair 
system the men were arranged in ten “teams,” so grouped 
as to equalize the hazard as far as possible. From 25 to 
30 men compose a “team” and any team completing a 
month without lost time due to an industrial accident is 
given a bonus of one per cent of their monthly pay. In 
case an accident occurs, however, the “team” of which the 
victim is a member does not receive a bonus for any 
month during which the accident causes a loss of time. 


Effects of Bonus System 


The result of the bonus system was both surprising and 
gratifying from the start. Since it was inaugurated in 
May, 1928, only two teams have failed to receive a bonus 
for every month, and for 12 consecutive months there has 
not been a lost-time accident and no time has been lost 
due to previous accidents. On the following page is shown 
a list of months showing the number of hours lost per 
1,000 man hours worked since January, 1925. 

It is quite generally believed by both men and manage- 
ment that the bonus system is.responsible for this reduc- 
tion of accidents, as prior to the introduction of the bonus 
there had been only one month free from lost time in 12 
years of operation. 

Costs of the bonus could not be compared directly to 
costs of hospitalization, compensation, etc., but the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter written by the chairman of the 
safety committee would indicate that the cost of the bonus 
system is considerably less than the cost of accidents: 
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“The average cost of safety is approximately one-third 
of what increased insurance would be, did we not have 
our present safety activities, training, education, euards, 
etc.” 

Extensive use is made of the bulletin board and interest- 


Hours of Lost Time Per 1,000 Man Hours Worked Since 
January, 1925 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
January —.. 4.075 1.767° 2.745. ‘None jp yNone 
February -._- 3.927 6.298 4.940 0.129 None 
March; 22.0. 4.713 4.102 6.950 3.409 None 
Apri) “e222. A106) 95:58) 12047 a 09 None 
May vase 4A57-- 3490) 5.050" 4.132") None 
une ge ee 3.437 3.498 4.880 3.480 None 
July 3 9.623 7.899 0.139 2.254 None 
Augusts.= 2.85 6.490 4.343 2.730 None 
September ___ DB. 122 3.0225 99-090 ean C0es aanenee 
October” 2 TODA 4.65 15 O40 None eee 
November ___ aay | GRAS SATIN ING ee 

4388. ~11:400™ 73.094" “None, ™ 2 ee 


December -______ d 


“Bonus system started May, 1928. 


ing pictorial news is shown in addition to the regular 
safety posters, in order to attract wider and more favor- 
able attention. 

At the beginning of the present year a bulletin board 
was erected to show lost-time accidents, the department 
suffering the accident, and the month in which the acci- 
dent occurred. On this board is painted the outline of a 
flag which is divided into 12 columns, each of the col- 
umns containing 16 blocks. The 12 columns correspond 
to the 12 months of the year, and each of the blocks rep- 
resents one of the 16 departments of the plant. A cross 
is outlined at the center of the flag and the whole is painted 
a neutral color. At the end of each month the monthly 
column is painted and a color scheme is followed which 
at the end of the year will have the board painted with a 
green field and a white cross of the “no-accident” flag of 
the Portland Cement Association. However, should a lost- 
time accident occur, the block representing the department 
in which it occurred will be painted red for each month 
during which there is lost time. 

That those in charge of this plant are making effective 
their efforts and methods toward prevention of accidents 
is very well shown in the foregoing tabulation which indi- 
cates that starting with August, 1928, this entire plant, 
employing upwards of 250 men, did not have a lost-time 
accident up to and including July, 1929—a full 12 month 
period. 

While the month by month record as to hours lost time 
by accidents per 1,000 man hours worked, shown in the 
tabulation, indicates that for the years 1925, 1926, 1927, 
and the first half of 1928, the record was uniformly good, 
nevertheless the ultimate goal of no lost-time accidents 
was not reached until August, 1928. 

An inspection of the table almost forces the conclusion 
that the institution of the bonus system in May, 1928, was 
the final refinement in the accident prevention practices of 
this plant which “put over” the no-lost-time accident pro- 
gram; 4.132 hours lost per 1,000 man hours worked in 
May, 1928, the month of the institution of the bonus sys- 
tem, was not far from the general month by month aver- 
age of the three previous years; yet on the second month 
the bonus was in effect, the number of hours lost by acci- 
dent per 1,000 man hours worked dropped to 3.480, in the 
next month it dropped to 2.254, and in every succeeding 
month (from July, 1928, to August, 1929), the plant 
worked without lost-time accidents. 
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Possibly with the bonus system credit should also be 
given the change from the all-official safety committee 
system to the all-employee safety committee system made 
effective in March, 1928. In any event the excellent record 
of 12 months without a lost-time accident, in a plant in- 


volving the utilization of the services of 270 to 300 men, 


could be accomplished only through the combined effort 
not only of the safety committees and of each and every 
one of the individual workers of the plant, but also of the 
intelligent, sympathetic co-operation and direct supervi- 
sion of the employers’ representatives. 


Accident Figures Rise. Why? 


By W. H. WEITKNECHT 
Superintendent, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Mitchell, Ind. 


Check-Up Shows Increase in Fatality and Perma- 
nent Disability Record for 1928 


HE total number of lost-time accidents reported by 

4 the cement industry for the years 1920 to 1924 inclu- 

sive are as follows: for 1920—2,615; for 1921—2,646; 

for 1922—2.572; for 1923—3,197; for 1924—3,058. For 

the years 1925 to 1928 inclusive the report is as follows: 

Lore 925==2. 002 torn O26—=2.2 2) ea tomelO2(——=oro ator 
1928—913. 

During the latter four years the total actual number of — 
days lost from accidents were as follows: 

48,565 during the year 1925. 

44,181 during the year 1926. 

32,490 during the year 1927. 

27,989 during the year 1928. 

The number of fatal accidents decreased as follows: 

In 1925—61 fatalities occurred. 

In 1926—45 fatalities occurred. 

In 1927—30 fatalities occurred. 

In 1928—33 fatalities occurred. 

The permanent disabilities record the high figure of 
83 in 1923, followed by 76 in 1924, 78 in 1925, 67 in 
1926, 67 in 1927 and 74 in 1928. 

It will be observed from these figures that the reduction 
in the number of fatal accidents is fairly comvarable with 
the reduction in the actual number of days lost. The re- 
duction in the total number of disabilities, however, is not 
as favorable, while the average number of days lost ‘per 
accident increased as follows: 

In 1925 average number of days lost per accident was 
18.6. iy owe 
In 1926 average number of days lost per accident was 
19.9. - 
In 1927 average number of days lost per accident was 
25.9 

In 1928 average number of days lost per accident was 
3087. 

The foregoing figures apparently indicate a distinct 'im- 
provement in accident prevention work in the cement in- 
dustry during the last four years. We have accomplished 
a great deal, as the records tend to prove, but I question 
whether the bare record alone tells the correct story. There 
are indications that it does not. vi 

I think it will be admitted without question that: the 
Portland Cement Association’s annual “Trophy Award” | 
for the best accident prevention record in the industry has 
produced a greater interest and has brought about a larger 
reduction in the number of lost-time accidents than any 
other one thing. This interest, amounting to competition 
among the operating organizations, has likewise chal- 
lenged the attention of most of the executives in the indus- 
try. and has, therefore. become the most important factor 
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in establishing accident prevention work in the industry 
on its present sound basis. Certainly a worth-while ac- 
complishment. 

But we cannot measure the effectiveness of this accident 
prevention work by the reduction in the number of lost- 
time accidents, for prior to this intense competitive inter- 
est there was a great deal of time charged: to lost-time 
accidents when, in reality, an accident resulting in a very 
minor injury furnished the basis for a brief vacation to 
the employee so injured. These vacation periods previ- 
ously charged to lost-time accidents have, in most operat- 
ing organizations, disappeared, and a lost time accident 
now is legitimately a lost-time accident. There is even 
danger that in our enthusiasm to establish a record we 
may step a little across the line on the other side. The 
real measure of accident prevention work is the reduction 
in fatalities and in the serious personal injury accidents 
resulting in permanent disabilities or long periods of 
temporary disability. After all, it is not the occasional 
no accident record that counts but the permanent improve- 
ment. 

The fatality and permanent disability record for 1928 
shows an increase in both classes from the preceding year, 
notwithstanding the reduction in man hours worked from 
approximately 93,800,000 to 85,800,000 man hours. 

I do not believe that the increase in the number of seri- 
ous and fatal injuries which occurred. in the cement indus- 
try during 1928 and those which have thus far occurred 
-during 1929 indicate a general reaction or slump follow- 
ing a period of intensive accident prevention effort, but 
rather that the much smaller number of these accidents 
during the year 1927 and the but slightly increased num- 
ber for the year 1928 was coincidental with and not the 
result of that effort. The much larger number of fatalities 
thus far reported for 1929 when, during the same period, 
the number of plants reporting no lost-time accidents to 
date is larger than ever, tends to confirm the belief al- 
ready expressed. 

Nor do J believe fhat the years 1927 and 1928 record 
the best results that may reasonably be expected in the 
cement industry. 


I believe, and am bold enough to go on record here and 
now to predict, that the cement. industry will some day 
celebrate a no fatality year, for the analysis of the 1928 
fatal accident reports clearly indicate, if it doesn’t actually 
prove, that this possibility should have been a near reality 
for last year, so far as preventable, reasonably preventable 
accidents, were concerned; if the supervisory management, 
that is, the operating management from general manager 
and superintenderit to the department foreman and sub- 
foreman, had been as competent and as efficient in their 
supervision of method and practice as they reasonably 
ought to have been. 


It is seldom that the real cause of the accident is given. 


in the reports. In most cases it must be inferred from very 
incomplete descriptions of the accidents, and the infer- 
ences which follow are only suggestive, and cover but a 
few of the inquiries and suggestions that might be made 
from the nature of the different accidents as reported. 


Alpha Plant in West Virginia Reopens 
The Manheim, W. Va., plant of the Alpha Portland Ce- 


ment Company resumed operation in all departments on 
November Ist. 

According to present plans the plant will operate until 
the Christmas holidays, and the shutdown at that time will 
be of short duration. 
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Australian Cement Merger to Be 
Effected 


An agreement to amalgamate was reached recently by 
Australian Cement Ltd., whose works are near Geelong, 
Victoria, Australia, and the Kandos Cement Co., Ltd., with 
works at Kandos, New South Wales. ‘Meetings of the 
shareholders of both companies have been held, at which 
resolutions were passed authorizing the action. At the 
Australian Cement Company’s meeting, W. B. McCann, 
general manager and acting chairman of directors, said 
that the directors had carefully considered their position, 
which had been brought about by the over production of 
cement in Australia. As over-production was highest in 
New South Wales, the Australian Cement, Ltd., was open 
to attack by the combined forces of that state. The Kandos 
company has for some time been second only to the 
Australian Cement Limited in supplying the Victorian 
market, but its profits were absorbed by freight and han- 
dling charges. The cement sold in Victoria by Kandos 
will be supplied from Geelong, thus eliminating freight 
charges. 

A new company will be formed, to which all the assets 
mentioned in the agreement would be transferred. This 
company will be registered in Melbourne as head office. 
The board of directors will consist of an equal number of 
directors of each of the amalgamating companies. 

In Sydney, A. A. Stewart, chairman of directors of the 
Kandos company, in explaining the reasons for the move, 
said that it would benefit Kandos shareholders, inasmuch 
as the company would participate in earning power in two 
states instead of one, as at present. 


Columbia Company Plant for San 
Diego, Calif. 


The Columbia Cement Company has made local an- 
nouncement of its $2,000,000 plant to be located at San 
Diego, near the naval destroyer base, on ocean frontage, 
to be completed within eight months. A budget of $500,- 
000 for bulkheads and wharves has been set aside. 

Plans are said to be under way for the establishment 
of a new fleet of three motorships which will make San 
Diego their home port. A conveyor system will be in- 
stalled at the plant to load cement directly into the ships 
and ship service is planned from the plant to four Lower 
California ports, a new cotton port at the head of the Gulf 
of California, and a series of ports along the mainland. 


New Finish Machinery for Lehigh 
Plant in Middle West 


The Oglesby, Illinois, mill of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company, shut down on November Ist, for a period 
of ‘sixty days to permit the installation of machinery in 
the finish department. Practically all employees will con- 
tinue at work, however. 


Atlas Buys Cuban Acreage for Plant 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company has completed the 
purchase of a considerable area of ground near Havana, 
Cuba, upon which it expects to erect a cement plant. 

It is reported that if the output is successfully placed, 
the company will also consider the erection of a plant on 
the other side of the island. 


Steady Prices Feature of 1928 
Swedish Cement Market 


Production Estimated to Be Equal to That of 1927 — 
Exports Recover Ground Lost Year Ago — Imports 
Remain Unchanged 


EMARKABLE stability was the keynote of the Swe- 

dish cement trade in 1928. Both the domestic price 
and the export value of Swedish cement remained with- 
out a single change throughout the year. While the mills 
appear to have been fairly busy meeting the marked in- 
crease in exports in addition to a comparatively satis- 
factory domestic demand, it is not thought that the vol- 
ume of production increased appreciably over the preced- 
ing year. Imports of cement showed practically no 
change. Instrumental in a high degree toward this stabil- 
ity were undoubtedly the continued efforts of the manu- 
facturers in the leading European cement-producing coun- 
tries toward regulating both the overseas business and the 
trade between the various European countries, states a 
bulletin issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 


Swedish Production of Cement 


Lacking definite information, the exact production of 
cement in Sweden during 1928 cannot be ascertained, but 
in initiated circles it is estimated that it did not materially 
exceed that of the preceding year. One of the principal 
reasons for this assumption is the closing down in 1928 
of the works at Maltesholm. Although the activities of 
this factory are said to have been transferred to the Lim- 
hamn works, it is believed that neither this action nor 
the improvements at the Limhamm and Klagshamn works 
have fully compensated the closing of the Maltesholm 
factory, which produced 232,728 barrels of cement in 
1927, This almost unchanged production in 1928 signi- 
fies a slowing down of the expansion shown during the 
preceding years, as observed from the following table: 


Swedish Production of Cement in Barrels of 376 Lbs. 


TODA See Oe Oe oe 
DOS oi ee tee os)" SAR Eee ee 2,616,276 
1926 ' 2) SiS eh eb 4 eae ae 2,763,695 
| of ee eeteber ae wth OMA ETE 2,909,955 
1928 (estimated)... od TERETE] 2,950,000 


Exports Showed Marked Recovery in 1928 


Some of the ground lost by Sweden in the export mar- 
ket in 1927 was recovered in 1928, although the total 
quantity exported was considerably below that reported 
for 1926. Exports of cement during the last few calendar 
years have been as follows: 


Swedish Exports of Cement in Barrels 


[Ree tee fs Tee nies Stee 387,521 
[) a ey Oe ee 803,120 
i a eo: Wee iiss tn ee 910,712 
LES! Sa ne AS TS, s)he 740,456 
Pea (preliminary) 282. Cents co! 807,836 


Official statistics showing the destination of the cement 
exported from Sweden during 1928 will not become avail- 
able until the first part of 1930. 


Although the quantities shipped to the respective South 
American countries are not ascertainable, it may be as- 
sumed that Brazil and Argentina as in previous years con- 
tinued to take the greater portion. In exporting circles it 
it said, however, that the exports of cement to the Baltic 
countries declined in 1928, due to the expansion of the 
domestic cement industries in those countries. 

Shipments of Swedish cement to the United States dur- 
ing 1928, according to the declared exports records of 
the American consulates in Sweden, totaled only 87 
barrels. 


Exports to Argentina Regulated by International 
Agreement 


In order to overcome the detrimental effect of the keen — 
competition among European exporters of cement, an 
agreement is reported to have been signed toward the end 
of 1928 by important European cement exporters, estab- 
lishing a definite quota for each country exporting cement 
to Argentina, as well as a minimum price. While this 
agreement was concluded in August, certain differences 
delayed its final acceptance until the beginning of Decem: 
ber. As far as Sweden is concerned, the quota is reported 
to have been fixed at 124% per cent of the total average 
annual exports of cement to Argentina during the last 
three years. The basic price agreed upon is 44 English 
shillings per 1,000 kilograms c. i. f. Buenos Aires, paid by 
120 days date draft. The principal parties to the agree- 
ment are stated to be the three Scandinavian countries, 
Belgium, Germany and Italy. 


Prices of Cement Showed Unparalleled Stability 
in 1928 


Both the export and the domestic prices of Swedish ce- 
ment showed unprecedented stability throughout 1928. 
Except for a slight decline in June in the price of barreled 
cement, due to cheaper barrels, not a single change was 
reported at any time of the year. 


Imports of Cement Practically Unchanged 


Imports of foreign cement into Sweden during 1928, 
165,120 barrels, showed only a very slight increase over 
the 1927 figure of 160,941 barrels. 


It is evident that considerable quantities of cement con- 
tinued arriving in Sweden, despite the agreement con- 
cluded among several European countries in 1927 for the’ 
regulating of the European cement trade and the limiting 
of the imports into certain European countries. It is not 
improbable, however, that Polish cement, against which 
the measure was chiefly directed, has been replaced by in- 
creased imports from the Baltic countries. The reason 
why this cement can be imported in competition with the 
domestic product is the somewhat lower price at which it 
is sold. 
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A.S.T.M. Establishes Laboratory 
Equipment Tolerances 


Proposed Apparatus Tolerances for Cement Testing In- 
spection Prepared by American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and Bureau of Standards 


HE cement reference laboratory, established during 
the last fiscal year as a co-operative effort of Com- 
mittee C-1 on Cement of the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the Bureau of Standards, to promote uni- 
formity and improvement in cement testing, has been en- 
gaged for several months in field inspection of cement 
laboratories, according to the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The inspectors may not visit some localities for con- 
siderable periods of time, and on that account the follow- 
ing tolerances on apparatus should be of interest to those 
laboratories which desire to examine and adjust their ap- 
paratus or write purchase specifications for new appa- 
ratus. It should be understood that, these tolerances are 
“proposed tolerances” and have not at this time any offi- 
cial standing as accepted standards or tentative standards 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. However, 
the cement reference laboratory is operating under these 
tolerances. 


Proposed Revisions in A. S. T. M. Standard Speci- 
fication C 9-26. Proposed Tolerances on Apparatus 


1. Insert at the end of section 35 the following: 

“The Vicat apparatus shall meet the following require- 
ments: 

Weight of plunger, 300 g. (0.661 lbs.) + 0.5 g. (+ 8 
grains). 

Diameter of large end of plunger | cm. (0.394 in.) + 
0.02 mm. (0.001 in.). 

Diameter of needle, 1 mm. 
(0.0005 in.). 

Inside diameter of ring at bottom, 7 cm. (2.75 in.) + 3 
mm. (0.12 in.). 

Inside diameter of ring at top, 6 cm. (2.36 in.) + 3 mm. 
(0.12 in.). 

Height of ring, 4 cm. (1.57 in.) + 0.5 mm. (0.02 in.).” 

2. Insert at the end of section 45 the following: 

“The Gilmore needles shall meet the following require- 
ments: 

Initial needle— 

Weight, 14 lb. (113.4 g.) + 8 grains (0.5 g.). 

Diameter, 1% in. (2.11 mm.) + 0.001 in. (0.02 mm.). 
Final needle— 

Weight, 1 lb. (453.6 g.) + 8 grains (0.5 g.). 

Diameter 1/24 in. (1.06 mm.) + 0.001 in. (0.02 mm.).” 

3. Replace subnote (3) of section 31, note 1, with the 
following: 

“The balance used in making the fineness test shall 
meet the following requirements: The balance shall be in- 
closed in a glass case. On balances in use the tolerance 
to be allowed at a load of 50 g. shall be + 0.05 g., and 
at loads less than 0.1 g. the tolerance shall be + 0.01 g. 
(The tolerance to be allowed on new balances shall be 
one-half of the value given.) The maximum sensibility 
reciprocal allowable at each of the loads specified above 
shall be twice the value of the tolerance specified for the 


(0.039 in.) + 00.1 mm. 


load in question. The sensibility reciprocal is a measure 
of the sensitivity of a balance and is the weight required 
to move the position of equilibrium of the beam, pan, 
pointer, or other indicating device of a scale a definite 
amount at the capacity or at any lesser load. For a com- 
plete definition of sensibility reciprocal see Bureau of 
Standards Handbook M85, pp. 80-82.” 

After subnote (5) insert an additional subnote, as 
follows: 

“6. The tolerances to be allowed in excess or deficiency 
on the weights in use in the fineness test shall be as 
follows: 


Weight Tolerance Weight Tolerance 

8 ie g & 
50 0.04 0.500 0.003 
20 02 .200 .002 
10 014 .100 O01 

5 .010 .050 001 

2 .006 .020 001 

1 004: 010 001 


“The tolerances to be allowed on new weights shall be 
one-half the values given.” 

4. Add to section 33 a note to read as follows: 

“The scales used in weighing materials for neat cement 
and mortar mixes shall meet the following requirements: 
On scales in use the tolerance to be allowed at a load of 
1.000 g. shall be + 1.0 g. (The tolerance to be allowed 
on new scales shall be one-half of the values given.) The 
sensibility reciprocal (See note 1 [3] under Determina- 
tion of Fineness) shall be not greater than twice the toler- 
ance. 

“The tolerance to be allowed in excess or deficiency on 
the weights in use in weighing materials for neat cement 
and mortar mixes shall be as follows: 


Weight Tolerance Weight Tolerance 
g g g 
1,000 0.5 20 0.05 
500 30 10 04. 
200 .20 5 03 
100 le 2 02 
50 .10 1 O01 


“The tolerances to be allowed on new weights shall be 
one-half the values given.” 

5. Add to section 33 a note to read as follows: 

“Glass graduates of 100 to 200 ml. capacities used for 
measuring the mixing water shall be made to deliver the 
indicated volume at 20 deg. C. (68 deg. F.). The toler- 
ance to be allowed on these graduates shall be + 1.0 ml.” 

6. Insert at the end of section 47 the following: 

“The dimensions of the briquette molds shall meet the 
following requirements: Width of mold, between inside 
faces, at waist line of briquette, 1 in. + 0.01 in.; thick- 
ness of mold 1 in. + 0.004 in. The tolerances to be al- 
lowed on new molds shall be one-half the values given.” 

7. Amend section 52 as follows: 

In place of portion commencing in line 3 with “The 
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machine shall be capable . . .” and ending in line 8 with 
“_. any lesser load,” insert the following: 


“The error for loads of not less than 100 lbs. shall not 
exceed -+ 1.0 per cent for new machines or + 1.5 per 
cent for used machines.” 

Also add to the last sentence of this same paragraph— 
“+ 25 lbs. per minute.” 

8. Insert at the end of section 55 the following: 

“The relative humidity of the moist closet shall not be 
less than 90 per cent.” 

9. Add the following note after section 28: 

Note.—The balances used in the chemical analysis shall 
meet the following requirements: Capacity not less than 
100 grams in each pan; the two arms of beam to be equal 
to within 1 part in 100,000; capable of reproducing re- 
sults within 0.1 mg.; sensibility reciprocal (see note un- 
der Determination of Fineness) not more than 0.2 mg. per 
division of the graduated scale. The weights used in the 
chemical analysis shall conform to the requirements of 
the Bureau of Standards specifications for class “S” 
weights as contained in Bureau of Standards Circular 3. 


Accidents in Quarrying Industry Re- 
duced During 1928 


A total of 119 employees were killed and 10,568 in- 
jured in the quarrying industry of the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1928, according to a statistical 
survey made by the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. The death rate for the industry 
was reduced 10 per cent and the injury rate 20 per cent 
below the 1927 level, when 135 workers were killed and 
13,459 injured. 

In the quarrying industry 89,667 men were employed 
by 1,436 active operators. The number of men employed 
was 1,850 less than in the preceding year. A total of 
24,397,377 man-days of labor was performed. The fatal- 
ity rate per thousand 300-day workers was 1.46, while 
the injury rate was 129.95. 

The quarrying of limestone required the services of 
the largest group of workers, 37,830, while cement rock 
quarries employed 22,315; granite, 11,314; marble, 6,777; 
trap rock, 3,908; sandstone and bluestone, 3,849; and 
slate, 3,674. The highest accident rates were in the trap- 
rock group, in which 9 fatalities and 591 injuries occurred, 
the fatality and injury rates being 3.13 and 205.78 per 
thousand 300-day workers, respectively. In the large 
croup of limestone workers, 60 men were killed and 
5,399 injured, the fatality and injury rates being 1.84 and 
166.02. Of the cement rock workers, 25 were killed and 
1,161 injured, the fatality and injury rates being 1.05 and 
48.76. 

Of the 119 deaths in the entire industry, 77 occurred 
in the quarries and 42 outside, while 6,297 injuries oc- 
curred in the quarries and 4,271 on the outside. 

The greatest single cause of death in and about the 
quarries was falls or slides of rock or overburden, which 
accounted for 29 fatalities. Falls of persons caused 11 
fatalities; machinery, 10; explosives, 9; haulage, 8; elec- 
tricity, 3; handling rock at face, 2; flying objects, 2; drill- 
ing and channeling, 2; and boiler and air-tank explosions, 
l. The largest single cause of all classes of injuries in 
and about quarries was handling rock at the face, which 
accounted for 1,400 accidents. In outside work, machin- 
ery was responsible for 9 fatal injuries, haulage and falls 
of persons for 8 each; burns for 6; electricity for 4; fall- 
ing objects for 3; flying objects for 1, and other causes 
for 3. 

The largest number of persons employed in the quarry- 
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ing industry in any state was in Pennsylvania, with 15,291 
workers. Ohio, with 6,610; Indiana, with 5,311; Cali- 
fornia with 4,896; New York, with 4,590, and Vermont, 
with 4,463 workers, followed in order. The largest num- 
ber of deaths, 19, and injuries, 1,520, occurred in Penn- 
sylvania. 


$200,000 Deficit Lowers Alpha 
Earnings 


The Alpha Portland Cement Company has recently re- 
ported a decline in earnings for the twelve months ended 
September 30th, earnings on common stock declining from 
$3.44 in 1928 to $2.60 in 1929, 

In this period the company showed a net income of 
$1,989,345, .on net sales of $12,373,664, equivalent to 
$2.60 a share on the common stock outstanding at 711,000 
shares. After preferred and common dividends, a net de- 
ficit of $283,655 resulted. Sales have declined as com- 
pared with the calendar year 1928, when net sales were 
$13,546,627, on which the company showed a net income 
of $2,585,535. 

In 1928 operating costs were reduced despite declining 
shipments, resulting in a 9.6 per cent expansion of net in- 
come over 1927 figures, but earnings a share were lower 
in the later period due to increased capitalization. 

The Alpha Company’s financial position is still rated as 
strong, with current assets approximately seven times cur- 
rent liabilities. 


Cement Section of Safety Council 
Issues News-Letter. 


The first issue of the “Cement News-Letter,” issued by 
the Cement Section of the National Safety Congress ap- 
peared in November. A tentative plan for the scope of the 
letter is submitted to readers for suggestion and criticism. 
Some of the subjects it is proposed to include are the 
achievements of various members, safety stunts used in 
the industry, questions and answers, personals, and _re- 
ports of sectional activities, announcements and réports of 
regional meetings, etc. 

The new officers of the Cement Section are also an- 
nounced, E. H. Parry is general chairman. 

Publication of the news-letter was decided upon by the 
Committee at the recent sessions of the Cement Section 
of the National Safety Council at Chicago, to be sent to 
the operating heads and safety directors of the plants and 
mills enrolled in the section, 


Mason City, Iowa, Plants to Continue 
Through Winter 


Both the Lehigh and the Northwestern States Portland 
Cement Company plants at Mason City, Iowa, will con- 
tinue operation through the winter months. 

The Northwestern plant will be operated continuously 
through to March Ist, following which there may be a 
short shutdown for repairs, and the addition of a new 
waste heat boiler. 

The Northwestern States plant at Gilmore City, Iowa, 
closed for the winter months on October 23rd. 


Power for Okay Plant 


Increased electric power is now furnished to the Arkan- 
sas Portland Cement Company at Okay, Arkansas, follow- 
ing completion of twenty miles of 110,000 volt transmis- 
sion line between Saratoga and McNeil, Ark. 
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MEN and MILLS 


Notes from the Field 
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Calaveras Co-Operates in 
Dam Dedication 


The Calaveras Cement Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., co-operated in the dedica- 
tion on October 19 of the Pardee dam, 
completed recently at Valley Springs, 
Calit, ; 

One of the outstanding features of the 
dam is that it was completed in less than 
half the contract time, the Calaveras com- 
pany supplying the cement. 

Thousands, including California’s govy- 
ernor, state officials, and others, attended 
the dedication ceremonies. 


Anton Beier, Cement Plant 
Pioneer, Dies 


The portland cement industry lost one , 


of its old-timers when Anton F. Beier, died 
on Friday, October 11th, at his summer 
home at Seaside Heights, New Jersey. He 
had been retired for several years. 

Mr. Beier came to Philadelphia from 
Austria when a boy and after working at a 
trade for a number of years, organized, 
together with the late John B. Stetson and 
the late William Krauss, the Monroe Port- 
land Cement Company, at Nazareth, Pa. 


Calaveras Cement Dam 
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The Pardee dam, at Valley Springs, Calif. 


The latter is said to have been the first 
portland cement company in the country. 


Chemists Insvect Fort 
Collins Plant 
During the course of their annual meet- 
ing at Fort Collins, Colorado, the Colorado 
section of the American Chemical Society 
visited the Ideal Portland Cement Com- 
pany plant near there. 


Lunch Time in a Kiln 


Scene showing interior of a Pacific Coast Cement Company kiln during 
construction, at Seattle, Wash. 
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W. G. Banks, chief chemist for Ideal, 
gave the principal address of the evening, 
on “Cement Manufacturing.” 


Volunteer Opens Doors for 
Factory Visitation Week 


The Volunteer Portland Cement Com- 
pany plant was one of the local industries 
holding “open house” during the factory 
Visitation program at Knoxville, Tenn., the 
week of October 21st. The local Chamber 
of Commerce sponsored the program. 

W. H. McCroskey, chairman, W. W. 
Rhea, J. W. Warren, Charles P. Biddle 
and H. G. Bonner served on the Volunteer 
reception committee. 


Organizes Basketball Team 
at Lone Star Plant 


One of the first of the local basketball 
teams is now being organized by Edward 
Dech of the Lone Star Cement Company 
plant at Nazareth, Pa. 


The following plant men have already 
signed up with him: David Michael, 
Woodrow Dech, P. Kidd. Wm. Muth, 


Andy Nagle and P. Lindenmoyer. 


Miner, Atlas Official, Dies 


Wm. E. Miner, vice-president of the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, died at 
his home at Shippan Point, Conn., on Oc- 
tober 6th after a week’s illness. 

Mr. Miner had been connected with his 
organization for thirty years. 


Production and Shipments in October Continued 
to Remain Below Those of 1928—Capacity Lower 
by 10 Per Cent 28 


Relation of Production to Capacity 


(Figures represent per cent) 


—October— Sept. August July Ea 
1928 1929 1929 © 1929 1929 20 imi 
The month. Saye! 77.0) 81.8 86.1 80.4 Cie | at 
The 12 months ended.. 73.8 67.3 67.5 68.2 68.9 $ + 4a 
2d a a bal 
Increaseor 9), 16 [hy Rie 
Decrease— S$ ({_[] Pld 
1928 1929 Per Cent 2, ion aa 
Production, October........ 17,533,000 16,731,000 —4.6 ; Pt 
Shipments) Jinlvs occ 19,836,000 18,695,000 —6.8 KA 
Stocks at end of Oct......... 14,579,000 15,361,000 5.4 aH 
Total production for year 
to.datewsea 3 eee 148,711,000 144,914,000 —2.0 + 
Total shipments for year 4 Bue 
to» dates 5. 2h eee 156,120,000 152,240,000 —2.5 
No. of plants reporting...... 159 165 


Production, Shipments and Stocks of Finished Portland Cement, by Districts, in October, 1928 and 
1929, and Stocks in September, 1929 


Stocks 
at end of 
Production—October Shipments—October Stocks at end of month September 

District 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1929* 
Eastern Pas, Nj candid Mdasee ae Sao 000 3,571,000 4,753,000 4,043,000 4,011,000 3,980,000 4,452,000 
New “Mork andi Mainecee= oe 1,204,000 1,129,000 1,375,000 1,407,000 1,102,000 996,000 =* 1,274,000 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va..........-...- 2,120,000 1,731,000 2,294,000 2,176,000 1,985,000 2,240,000 2,685,000 
Michigand 62) eee oe pe te SSO O00 1,437,000 1,673,000 1,323,000 757,000 1,075,000 961,000 
Wiss) Dh, Inditand a Kyi 2 ee ae eee 2,238,000 1,935,000 2,646,000 2,346,000 924,000 1,329,000 1,740,000 
Va. Denn., Alay Ga,’ Plas anda bas 1,561,000 1,306,000 1,576,000 15419,000 1,619,000 1,498,000 1,610,000 
Eastern Mo., Ia.. Minn. and S. Dak..... 1,599,000 1,718,000 1,705,000 1,870,000 1,466,000 1,273,000 1,426,000 
W. Mo., Neb. Kans., Okla. and Ark.7_.. 1,190,000 1,331,000 1,361,000 1,508,000 993,000 621,000 798,000 
Texasitings see cL ea ane 617,000 777,000 552,000 743,000 346,000 527,000 492,000 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo.7 and Idahoy 199,000 323,000 282,000 346,000 304,000 451,000 475,000 
Galiferntall 273155. 2.29 e se eee oe eu 1,177,000 1,179,000 1,257,000 1,183,000 687,000 937,000 941,000 
Oregon and) Washingtone:...2-e. ee 335,000 294,000 362,000 331,000 385,000 434,000 471,000 


17,533,000 16,731,000 19,836,000 = 18,695,000 = 14,579,000 =: 15,361,000 =—_17,325,000 


Production, Shipments, and Stocks of Finished Portland Cement, by Months, in 1928 and 1929 


Stocks at end of month 


Month 1928— Production—1929 1928—Shipments—1929 1928 1929 
Janular yy ccck ec Peete ere ee cs 9,768,000 9,881,000 6,541,000 5,707,000 25,116,000 26,797,000 
Pre briutaryie eg escccvccl fo. codec 5 ee 8,797,000 8,522,000 6,563,000 5,448,000 27,349,000 29,870,000 
Marcht artes neers Son leuaettn tense eee eRe eee 10,223,000 9,969,000 10,135,000 10,113,000 27,445,000 29,724,000 
April aie.) ee, Je ee 13,468,000 13,750,000 13,307,000 ‘13,325,000 27,627,000 30,151,000 
Maya. JD RD ES oe ee re 17,308,000 16,151,000 18,986,000 16,706,000 25,984,000 29,624,900 
Jtinle ek ee ee ae 17,497,000 16,803,000 18,421,000 | 18,949,000 25,029,000 27,457,000 
July: 2... ee eee 17,474,000 17,281,000 19,901,000 20,295,000 22,580,000 24,525,000 

AMR UST EES srscct eine eetcnccnasrenee cee eee ete te eee 18,759,000 18,585,000 21,970,000 23,052,000 19,374,000 20,056,000 
September, 5 2221) oe ee eee 17,884,000 17,223,000 20,460,000 19,950,000 16,799,000  *17,325,000 
October 2a sae Vee Se Laren Sed ee 17,533,000 16,731,000 19,836,000 18,695,000 14,579,000 15,361,000 
November: sce aee Gere ct eee at MSR OE a SS 15;068;000)s seeweer toe se TCO SOO Ore es x eet ee 175769300 Olambeneeee 2:2 
December...3..4 A eee eee 12,189 0008S ee tear ese Toso OOO Mae ee coe P22) 1.3; (00) Oem erneee, ¢ ce -cnc 

17:5;968; 000s cecemereereree: WASS4 SS; O00F i Mec ccceey abe, pean aes aes ncaa Sd 


*Revised. 


+The inclusion of Wyoming begins with April, 1929; of Idaho with June, 1929; of Arkansas with September, 1929, 
|e 


Mill Equipment 


_A New D.C. Across the 
Line Starter 


A new, automatic, across-the-line starter, 
for general applications, of direct current 
motors up to 2 hp., 115 or 230 volts, is an- 
nounced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Some new features incorporated 
in this design, according to the manufac- 
turer, are: small size, low cost, double line 
break, thermal overload protection, low 
voltage protection, contacts, and 
completely enclosed structure. Two mag- 
netic contactors, one in each side of the 
line, connect the motor directly across the 
line on starting and provide a double line 
break. The contactors are designed espe- 
cially for direct current service. They have 
renewable silver contacts ,and a_ heavy 
stamped frame. 


silver 


The thermal overload relays are the same 
as those used in this Company’s A. C. 
across-the-line starters for small motors. 
They are the fusible alloy type and can be 
adapted to any size motor by simply chang- 
ing heater coils. When tripped by an 
overload, the relays are reset by pushing 
a button in the cover. 

Each starter is furnished with a push- 
button master switch providing three-wire 
control. This master switch can be fur- 
nished mounted in the cover of the starter, 
or it can be arranged for mounting sepa- 
rately. These starters are also made with- 
out the thermal overload relays, for- appli- 
cations where overhead protection is not 
required. 


Westinghouse Develops 
New Dust-Tight 
Linestarter 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company announces the develop- 
ment of dust-tight and weather proof line- 
starters. They are remote controlled, 
non-reversing, across-the-line type magnetic 
starters for single phase and polyphase 
squirrel-cage induction motors. 


The starter differs from the other types 
in its cabinet construction in that a cast 
‘von cabinet is used with a gasket seal on 
the door.. The conduit is brought in 
through the top and bottom in threaded 
openings, so as to make a dust-tight con- 
nection. These features are said to make 
the cabinet dust-proof and water-proof. 


All dust-tight linestarters are equipped 
with the deion grid type are quencher. 

To prevent the operator from breaking 
the seal whenever the motor is put back in 


service after an overload, the two smaller 
size linestarters are equipped with an 
automatic reset thermal overload relay. 
[his relay has interchangeable heaters, 
an accessible calibration lever, and quick 
make and break contacts. 

The dust-tight linestarter is now avail- 
able in three sizes up to 50 horsepower. 


New Switch Throws Motors 
Across the Line 


A new magnetic switch, the CR-7006- 
D-30, is announced by the General Elec- 
tric Company to supersede the CR-7006- 
D-4, and is designed primarily for throw- 
ing small motors directly across the line. 
It can, however, be used as a _ primary 
switch for slipring motors having second- 
ary control. It is recommended for use 
with small motors wherever a simple, direct 
control, providing complete protection to 
motor and operator, is required. 

The new switch incorporates all mod- 
ern design principles from the stand- 
points of size, mechanical construction, 
appearance, electric ratings, etc. The en- 
closing case is of the drawn-shell type in 
which plenty of room is provided for wir- 
ing. The reset button for the overload 
relays extends through a hole through 
thé cover, allowing its use without remov- 
ing the cover. Practically all of the parts 
of the switch have been improved over 
those of the older D-4 form. 


These changes include the use of a 
molded shaft which will not stick in’ the 
bearings, thermal overload relays with in- 
terchangeable heater units, silver contacts 
on the holding interlock, an E frame 
magnet which 
power to operate it, and restricted type 


requires a minimum of 


blowouts. 

The horsepower ratings at various volt- 
ages for the standard squirrel-cage type of 
motor are as follows: 110 volts, 744 horse- 
power; 220 volts, 15 horsepower; 440/600 
volts, 15 horsepower. For straight  start- 
ing duty where no jogging is encountered, 
the 15 horsepower rating on 440/600 volts 
can be increased to 20 horsepower. 


Hascrome Welding Rod Is 
Self-Hardening Alloy 


The Haynes Stellite Company of Ko- 
komo, Indiana, has placed on the market 
a manganese-chrome-iron welding rod 
called Hascrome. This is a self-hardening 


alloy, designed primarily for building up . 
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badly worn parts preparatory to surfacing 
them with Haynes Stellite, which is also 
supplied in the form of welding rod. 
Since the cost of Hascrome is materially 
less than that of Haynes Stellite, the re- 
sulting composite surface is much cheaper 
than if entirely built up of the latter al- 
loy. Hascrome may be used for building 
up large sections of steel or cast iron, and 
forms an excellent base for Stelliting be- 
cause it is sufficiently hard to resist defor- 
mation under impact, and because of the 
ease with which Haynes Stellite flows into 
it. Although in some cases Hascrome alone 
may be used for hard-surfacing parts sub- 
ject to abrasive wear, it does: not possess 
red hardness to the same degree as Haynes 
Stellite, and it will wear away more rap- 
idly. The new alloy is also being used for 
Stellite 


to the cut- 


tacking Haystellite—the Haynes 
Company’s diamond substitute 
ting and reaming edges of oil well drilling 
tools. 

The oxy-acetylene process is considered 
best for the application of Hascrome, since 
the hardness of the deposited metal can 
be controlled by the amount of excess 
acetylene used in the welding flame, as 
well as by the rate of cooling. The greater 
the excess of acetylene in the flame and 
the slower the cooling rate, the harder the 


When 


metal becomes softer and tougher. Has- 


deposit will be. quenched, the 
crome is applied to steel without puddling 
the steel. Best results are obtained when 
the deposit is made just’so-the steel sur- 


face is at a “sweating” heat. 


INDUSTRIAL LITER- 
ATURE 


New Buckeye Catalog 


An attractive, 24 page catalog describing 
their new vertical Diesel engine has been 
issued by the Buckeye Machine Company, 
of Lima, Ohio. 

The engines illustrated and described 
are of the four cycle type. 


Dixie Mogul Equipment 


A recent publication of the Dixie Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, concerns its Mogul non-clog ham- 
mermill. Specifications, reproductions of 
installations, diagrammatic illustrations of 
installations and of various models, are 


contained in it. 


With the Manufacturers 


INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE 


Quigley Cement 


Booklet A. P. 122 published by the 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Company, 
New York, tells about Quigley Acid-proof 
cement, fer use on masonry where hot or 
cold acid gases are handled or moist acid 
conditions occur. 

The Quigley product is described as a 
ready-mixed acid resisting cement having 
properly balanced ingredients. The con- 
tents include, in addition to an outline of 
the properties, a list of structures in which 
it is used, instructions on laying brick 
and tile, how to test the joint for dryness, 
and patching and repairing. 


Nikrome Alloy Steel 
A four-page folder prepared by Joseph 


T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, describes 
“Nikrome,” a heat-treated alloy steel of 
guaranteed physical properties. 

It is said to be especially suitable for 
places where ordinary steel will not hold 
up, and is in stock in finished heat-treated 
conditions ready to use so that no further 
work of any kind is necessary. 


C-E Condensed Catalog 


A new 16-page catalog illustrates and 
briefly describes the more important fuel- 
burning and. steam-generating equipment 
manufactured by Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, New York. A complete list 
of C-E products is shown on page 16. 


Kiln Lining Records 


Three hot zone lining records are out- 
lined in a 4-page folder prepared by the 
General Refractories Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. All concern the Arcofrax linings 
installed in the three kilns of a western 
cement plant. 


Allis-Chalmers Publication 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has prepared and is now 
distributing a 92-page publication on mod- 
ern rock crushing plants, prepared in the 
Spanish language. 


Amsco Bulletin 
“The Amsco Bulletin” is the new name 
of the American Manganese Steel Company 
eight-page publication appearing from time 
to time. ' 
It describes a number of interesting in- 


stallations of Amsco products, record size 
units, and outlines briefly some of the 
properties of the numerous grades of Fah- 
ralloy, heat and corrosion resistant metal. 


Motor Problems 


Dust, fume and moisture problems re- 
quiring special protection to motor and 
property are discussed in a revision of 
Bulletin 151 published by the Wagner 
Electric Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., and 
now distributed following its third revision. 

The bulletin points out the construction 
features reputed to make Wagner air- 
jacketed motors dust-proof, fume-proof and 
moisture-proof. 


Loose Leaflets 
Three new loose-leaf publications re- 
ceived from the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., are those on magnetic 
switches for alternating-current motors, 
synchronous motors for pumping, and en- 


closed magnetic reversing switches. 


Chain Grate Stoker Catalog 


A new catalog describing and _ illustrat- 


ing the Green natural draft chain grate 


stoker is being distributed by the Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation, New York 
City. 

Among the features of this catalog are 
the tables on page 24 which show three 
typical evaporative tests, and drawings on 
pages 21, 22 and 23 which show applica- 
tions of this stoker to various types of 
boilers. 

Green said to burn the 
screenings from all grades of non-coking 
or moderately coking bituminous coals, 
high-ash coals and many lignites. 


stokers are 


Chemical Bibliography Supple- 
ment Now Available — 

The National Research Council an- 
nounces the publication of its Bulletin No. 
71 which is the first supplement to the 
Bibliography of Bibliographies on Chemis- 
try and Chemical Technology covering 
principally the period 1924-1928, Bulletin 
No. 50 having covered the period 1900- 
1924. This supplement contains approxi- 
mately 4,100 bibliographies classified under 
1,050 headings. The original bulletin (No. 
50) contained approximately 10,000 bibli- 
ographies classified under 2,400 headings. 
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As the title indicates, the work (as in 
the case of Bulletin No. 50) is a compila- 
tion of bibliographies published as sepa- 
rates, or at the end of books or magazine 
articles, or as footnotes to the same, on the 
numerous aspects of pure and applied 
chemistry. Each entry gives name of 
author or compiler, title, and place of pub- 
lication. The majority of the entries state 
the number of references, thus giving an 
indication of the completeness of the par- 
ticular bibliography. The entries are clas- 
sified under the proper subject-headings, 
alphabetically arranged. The duplication 
of individual entries has been largely 
avoided by the liberal use of cross refer- 
ences. 

There are 21 references on cement, 31 
on coal, 55 on colloids, 25 on mineral re- 
sources. . ; 

Copies of Bulletin No. 71 may be ob- 
tained from the publication office, National 
Research Council, B and 21st streets, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


NOTES FROM THE 
FIELD 


Allis-Chalmers District Manager 


A. D. Brown of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., has been appointed district manager 
of the Buffalo, New York, office to suc- 
ceed M. W. Phelps, resigned. 


Mr. Brown was formerly associated with 


the Pittsburgh Transformer Co., New York 


office and during the past year has acted 
as special factory representative for the 
Pittsburgh Transformer Division of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh and New York. He assumed 
his new duties on November Ist. 


Chain Belt in Boston 

The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
has opened a New England district office 
in Boston at 950 Park Square Building. 
J. K. Merwin is district manager. The 
Boston office will manage the distribution 
of the company’s entire line of conveying 
systems, power plant equipment, chains 
and transmission machinery. 


Seattle Office for Combustion 


Combustion Engineering Corporation an- 
nounces the opening of a district office at 
Room 606, 1411 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash. George M. Bechtel, recently of the 
Los Angeles office of Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corporation, has been 
branch manager. 


appointed 


